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‘ss Ho pets Stooper Rating 


«1 SHE'S BEEN ON THE LEVEL EVER SINCE! 


“Our Miss Hooper was pretty unhappy about the unladylike muscles 
she was developing on her job—but the real problem was the produc- 
tive time this stooping, squatting, bending and twisting, chiseled 
from her working day. 


“Happily for Miss Hooper, however, the Diebold Man's study of the 
‘general work actions’ involved on her job revealed this: Eight exhaust- 
ing motions could be eliminated, enabling Miss Hooper to maintain 
closer control over increasing work loads—without fatigue!” 


The Diebold Man can make unbiased suggestions because he can 
offer all four types of record-handling equipment; rotary, visible and 
vertical filing, as well as microfilm. He knows how the advantages of Even if you are already microfilming 
x unis 5 ords Yiebold Flofilm equ 
each are best applied, and best fitted to your activities, people, procedures. records, the new Diebold Flofilm equip 
, ment will be of special interest to you, 
. ‘ ‘i ° because of its ad »perating anc 
Look up Diebold in your phone book, or write phan ne operating and 
ari si cain : oes é 2 g features, This ts only one 
Diebold, Inc., 1655 Fifth St.. §.W.. Canton 2, Ohio. { Diebold’s record-handling methods 
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RECCRD-HANDLING Systems 


MICROFILM + ROTARY, VERTICAL AND VISIBLE FILING EQUIPMENT + SAFES, CHESTS AND VAULT DOORS + BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT + BURGLAR ALARMS 
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@ When you are asked to recommend an accounting course, the educational background 
of the International Accountants Society, Inc., will give you complete confidence. The 
five men composing our Executive Educational Committee are responsible for [AS 
educational policies and activities. The sixteen Certified Public Accountants composing 
the IAS Faculty prepare text material, give consultation service, or grade exami- 
nation papers. Some give full time, other part time, to [AS work. Our Advisory Board 
consists of forty outstanding Certified Public Accountants, business executives, attor- 
neys, and educators, who counsel with the [AS Management, on request, about tech- 
nical accounting, educational, and business matters. 

The uniformly high caliber of these men is eloquent testimony to the quality of 
IAS training. 





EXECUTIVE EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


GEORGE P. ELLIS Practicing Certified Public Accountant; Member of F. , International Accountants Society, Inc.; Former Presi- 
C.P.A. dent, Ilinois Chamber of Commerce; Former President, . scan Society of Certified Public Accountants; Former 
President, Executives Club of Chicago. 
THOMAS W. LELAND Head, Department of Business and Accou . Texas A. and M. exe; Past President, American Accounting 
B.A., M.A., C.P.A. Association; Former Educational Director, American Institute of Accountants; Past President, Texas Society of 
C.P.A.'s; Editor of “Contemporary Accounting. 
DEXTER S. KIMBALL Chairman, Board of Directors, International Accountants Society, Inc.; Dean Emeritus, College of Engineering, 
M.E., LL.D., D.Sc. Cornell University; Former President, American Society of Mechanical Engineers; author of “Cost Finding,” 
Industrial Economics,’ and other textbooks. 
LEE GALLOWAY Vice-Chairman, Board of Directors, International Accountants Society, Inc.; Former Chairman, Board of Direc 
B.Sc., Ph. D. tors, The Ronald Press Company; Former Director, Department of Management, New York University; author of 
“Office Management’ and other texthooks. 
STEPHEN GILMAN Educational Director, International Accountants Society, Inc.: author of “ Accounting Concepts of Profit,”’ ‘* Anal- 
B.Sc., C.P.A. yzing Financial Statements,” “Principles of Accounting, What the Figures Mean,” and numerous technical 
articles on accounting and allied subjects. 
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AUTOMar, 


Small Business also can enjoy accurate high 
speed, machine bookkeeping...AT LOW COST 


This young lady does a complete all- round bookkeep- 
ing job. 

She posts ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE RECORDS... the 
customer’s statement, the customer’s ledger account 
and makes the entry to the daily journal—all in the 
same operation. 

She prepares the TRIAL BALANCE .. . simultaneously 
transfers balances to new statements and ‘“‘ages’’ ac- 
counts in the same operation. 

She posts ACCOUNTS PAYABLE, making entries to all 
related records simultaneously, and then uses the same 
machine to make the expense distribution. 


She prepares PAYROLL RECORDS... the pay checks, the 
pay statements, and the payroll summary as she 
posts each employee’s earnings record. As in the case 
of accounts receivable and payable, she saves much 
time by posting all related records in one operation. 
Your bookkeeper, too, can handle all of these jobs 
with fewer operations, greater speed and unfailing 
accuracy ... Saving time and money on each job. 
EASY TO OPERATE . . . The Underwood Sundstrand 
Keyboard has only 10 numeral keys which permits 
any clerk to quickly develop the fast “‘touch method” 
of operation. 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines... Adding Machines... Typewriters... 
Carbon Paper... Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited 
135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 
automatically prints dates and de- 
scriptive symbols 

automatically selects the charge or 
credit column 

automatically computes and prints 
each balance 

automatically provides the total of all 
postings 

automatically furnishes proof of accu- 
racy 
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Underwood Sundstrand Accounting Machines are used 
in every kind of business. Some use one machine 
only—others a number of Underwood Sundstrands 
for such records as accounts receivable, accounts 
payable, payroll records, stock records, sales analysis 
records, and other applications. r ee 
For complete details about this versa- | figu facts... 

tile, low-cost machine, mail the coupon | -* 

shown below or call your nearest 

Underwood Representative today. 


Underwood Corporation 
One Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the new 
Underwood Sundstrand folder: “Figure ssa 
Facts for the Modern Business, Large or Smail.” 
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OUR “NEW LOOK” 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

If my powers of observation are at all 
accurate, I believe you were evolving dur- 
ing the latter part of last year a “new 
look” in the typography and format and 
layout of your publication. I like it—and 
particularly the January issue—which re- 
vealed a number of other interesting 
changes. 

I felt you should know that at least 
one reader has noticed the change and 
that he thinks it is “all to the good.” 

READER 


Reader's powers of observation are in- 
deed accurate. During the latter months of 
the past year, as he noted, changes were 
THE CONTROLLER. 
Reader 

the January issue 
and will last at least for all of 1949, in- 
ntal headings and, 


gradually instituted in 
The “new look” (as 


u hich 


terms it), 


was crystallized in 


revised departme 
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The Editors 


STATISTICS MADE INTERESTING 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Last night I settled down to read your 
article on preserving records (“What 
to Do with Old Records” by Paul 
Haase) in the December 1948 issue of 
THE CONTROLLER 

The problem is of some personal in 
terest to me, because whenever I can't 
think of anything else to do with a 
paper, I file it. Oc asionally I can actu- 


THE CONTROLLER 


ally find it again, but that’s mainly be- 
cause I haven't been at this enough years 
to pile up so much junk that I can't 
whip through it and find an item. 

In a large business the problem is, of 
course, terrific. Maybe you noticed that 
a Chicago court has decided to allow the 
last five tons of Insull records to be sold 
for salvage! 

I did want to drop you a line and let 
you know that I particularly enjoyed 
the way you presented the material in 
such concise and readable fashion. It’s 
a trick to make statistics look interest- 
ing. 

PAUL KIRCHER 
School of Business 
University of Chicago 


RE: RECORDS 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

As a supplement to your recent arti- 
cle, “What to Do with Old Records” 
(December 1948, Page 680), I felt it 
would be of interest to other readers of 
the article if you mentioned in an early 
issue that some modifications in connec- 
tion with the requirements for retaining 
records for goods and services under 
price control during the war years were 
made during 1948. The modification as 
indicated by the Federal Register of 
March 9, 1948 provides that the previ- 
ous ruling is no longer in effect, ex- 
cept for the three following classifica- 
tions: 


1. Person party to any civil or criminal 
litigation wader the act. 
Person who received subsidy on 
pre minum payme nt or other payme nt 
from an agency of the United States 
under the act or who has pending a 
claim in regard to such payment. 
Person involved in the sale of any 
commodity or services to an agency 
of the United States under the pro- 
17S10NS of the act. 

READER 
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“MANAGEMENT GUIDE” 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

A news item in your January issue 
mentioned a book called “The Manage- 
ment Guide,” recently published by 
Standard Oil of California. Could you 
tell us how we might secure a copy of 
this book ? 

READER 


We are not certain that the book is in- 
tended for general distribution, but we 
would suggest that you write to Standard 
of California, 225 Bush Street, San Fran- 
cisco 20, from which source we received 
our original information. She Biitav« 


ON PENSION PLANS 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Can you give me any information re- 
garding the relative merits of under- 
writing versus trusteeing of pension 


plans? HF. 


Two papers presented at the 1946 Annual 
Meeting of the Controllers Institute on this 
subject were published in a special pamphlet 
entitled “The Search For Social Security.” 
Copies are available direct from the Con- 
trollers Institute of America at 50 cents per 
copy. One paper covers "The Case for Trus- 
teeing’ and the second “The Case for In- 
suring.” The respective authors are E. B, 
Gardner and John M. Hines. Mr. Gardner 
is second Vice President of The Chase Na- 
ional Bank, New York; Mr. Hines, As- 
sociate Director, Group Annuities, Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society, New York. The 
booklet also contains a paper on "The Need 
for Social Security in the Postwar World” 
by Arthur J. Altmeyer, and another paper 
on “Profit-Sharing Plans—Growth, Func- 
tion, and Trends” by Richard Jackson, At- 
torney, associated with Chadbourne Hunt, 
Jaeckel & Brown of New York. 


—The Editors 


“CURRENT LEGAL FORMS” 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

In the December 1948 issue of THE 
CONTROLLER, on Page 649, Mr. Robley 
Stevens states that controllers will find it 
advantageous to obtain a copy of Rabkin 
and Johnson's Current Legal Forms with 
Tax Analysis. 

Where can I obtain this document and 
what is the price thereof ? 

How ArRD KROEHL 
Comptroller 
Seattle Gas Company 

Mr. Stevens advises us that "Current 
Legal Forms with Tax Analysis” by Rabkin 
and Johnson may be obtained from the pub- 
lishers, Matthew Bender and Company, Inc., 
Albany, New York. We are sorry we were 
unable to learn the price. <The Riitars 





WASTING MONEY IN YOUR BUSINESS? 


As a comptroller, you know that one answer 
to competition is expense control. Yet many ex- 
ecutives are not aware of the great — often hidden 
— expense of accidents. And many have been pay- 


ing too much for insurance. 


Since organization in 1912, Liberty Mutual has 
helped thousands of businessmen cut costs by use 


of a tested plan. 


Liberty Mutual’s experienced loss prevention 
service shows you how to reduce accidents. Our 
claims service works to restore injured workers 
promptly to their jobs and to create good will for 
you by handling customer claims promptly and 
fairly. We deal direct with you to eliminate mis- 


understandings and reduce selling and service costs. 


This plan means a two-way saving for you: 


reduction of accidents with all their hidden costs, 
and the opportunity of sharing substantial dividends 
to reduce your insurance premium bill. Write or 
telephone Liberty Mutual today. We have 117 
branch offices from coast to coast — ready to serve 
you anytime—anywhere. We will be glad to submit 


a proposal — tailor-made to suit your needs. 


LIBERTY 


[INSURANCE Cc 
HOME OFFICE BOSTON 


OMPANY 


‘ome and Car Owners 





Protection for Business, H 





High Living Structuralized 

At the recent Conference of Business Economists, Dr. 
Alexander Sachs discussed the capital market and the 
difficulty encountered by certain issues, where capital was 
raised with “‘great costliness.’’ Our national “cost of high 
living,” said Dr. Sachs, “has been structuralized in the 
economy. 

In his opinion, entrepreneurs’ investment should draw 
overtime pay now, while boom conditions make it possible 
for their capital to earn exceptional amounts. Certainly 
capital can not draw overtime during a depression. Divi- 
dends have not increased in the ratio as wages. 


The Corporate Memory 
Under American law a corporation can do almost any- 
thing an individual can do—hold property, speak its 


mind, hire and fire employes, suffer illness or enjoy robust 
health. The one thing it seldom does as well as an indi- 
vidual is remember. 

The individual executive remembers and learns by ex- 
perience, and he tries to pass the benefit of his experience 
and memory to those who succeed him in the job. But that 
is a tenuous and none too successful process. Not all of those 
to whom he tells his memories are disposed to listen to 
him; and of those who listen, not all understand; of those 
who understand, not all remember; of those who remember, 
not all are sure that the senior man interpreted the facts cor- 
rectly. Then we must deduct the added fractions of those 
who forget about it or change their minds later (this se- 
quence with apologies to Dr. James R. Angell, former Presi- 
dent of Yale University). 

As some of our prominent companies grow constantly 
older and more complex, the feebleness of the corporate 
memory has become apparent to management, and steps are 
being taken here and there to improve by conscious effort 
what people previously supposed should “come natcherly.”’ 

A while ago the Johns-Manville Corporation decided 
that it needed a complete history of its development, and 
found some corporate records missing back in the early 
1890's. Considerable effort was spent to fill those gaps in 
the reference files which the company feels is justified for 
the use of executives, whether or not it is ever published. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and a num- 
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ber of other prominent corporations have hired expert his- 
torians to write their histories for publication. Even where 
this was primarily a public relations matter, crystallizing 
the prestige of honorable age, these histories have proved 
such useful guidance that they are quite often required 
rcading for responsible executives. 

The A. G. Spalding Company, makers of sporting goods, 
has in its executive offices a private “Chamber of Hor- 
rors’ —exhibits of products in or out of the sporting goods 
line which the company has attempted unsuccessfully to 
make or market during the many years of its experience. 
They say it is astonishing how often someone has a world- 
beater of an idea which he believes is new until they in- 
troduce him to its counterpart in the “Chamber of Hor- 
rors.’ This does not mean that they never consider a new 
product or the same thing a second time, but they are fore- 
warned and are able to examine why it did not succeed 
before. This is probably the most dramatic method of 
jogging the corporate memory which has yet been devised. 

If nobody else has undertaken the responsibility, there is 
perhaps no more logical person in any organization than 
the controller to nurture the corporate memory, as part of 
his job to see that the assets are not wasted. Avoidable mis- 
takes which repeat earlier errors are usually more effective 
than embezzlement as a drain on resources. Tell us about 
your device for improving the corporate memory. 


The Gray Market—Light and Dark 

The Federal Trade Commission appears to regard every 
industry as black or white, either as evil price-fixers or as 
noble examples of free competition (genus rarum). When 
it finds uniform price lists, uniform basing points or freight 
differential areas, it too often jumps to the conclusion that 
the members of the industry were in collusion to fix prices. 
In many such cases the black-and-white of price lists is not 
the real story. During buyers’ markets a substantial propor- 
tion of buyers—good horse traders—paid less than price 
lists and published discounts would indicate. In recent pe- 
riods of scarcity—sellers’ markets—they paid bonuses “un- 
der the table.”’ 

Some years ago, sponsored by the Cordage Industry, with 
the consent of the Federal Trade Commission, studies were 
made of the actual sales price of cordage in sample periods 
before and after most of the members of the industry an- 
nounced a price increase. Prior to the announcement the 
prices were about two-thirds effective—that is, about two- 
thirds of the customers bought their rope at the published 
prices (including differentials for freight, quality, size of 
order, etc.). The remaining one-third of the customers paid 
above or below the list prices, apparently depending on 
such factors as shaky credit and ability at horse-trading. 

Some weeks after the price increase was announced, the 
prices were about one-third effective—two-thirds of the 
customers paying other than list price, the great majority 
below list price. 

The moral seems to be that the black-and-white of price 
lists does not tell the story about the gray market—on ei- 


ther upgrade or downgrade. 
—W ALTER MITCHELL, JR. 





THE NEW 


Since you're the man most concerned by that steadily rising curve 
labeled “operating costs,” you're constantly searching for ma- 


chines and methods that will help reduce expenses. 


That's why Remington Rand now invites you to see the new 
“Foremost” bookkeeping machine in action. 

New from core to keyboard, this completely electrified machine 
produces all your accounting records with new efficiency. New 
mechanical features speed every machine operation ...new func- 
tional design simplifies each operator motion, RESULT: your 
accounts receivable, payrolls and accounts payable are turned 


out faster — with less effort—at lower cost. 


But see for yourself how the “Foremost” bookkeeping machine 
will force down your “operating costs” curve. Call your local 


Remington Rand representative today. 


“Fashioned for Business Administration” 
tells the complete story. Write for your 
free copy to Remington Rand Ine., 
Dept. CR-3. 315 Fourth Ave.. New York 10. 


here s wh. +? 


the new “Foremost” is - 
your best bookkeeping 


machine value... 


FASTER RESULTS — completely electrified 
... balances computed and printed avto- 
matically ...improved dutomatic tabulation 
and column selection...new high speed 


spacing, timing and carriage return. 
pacing 9 9 


SIMPLER OPERATION — “one- operation” 


insertion, collation and alig of forms 





... standard keyboard with only one set of 
numerals ...new organ type, finger-grooved 
keys respond with uniform impressions . . . 
completely visible writing line ... new mag- 
nified register totals assuring easier read- 


ing and transcribing. 


PRODUCES ALL RECORDS — designed for 
accounts receivable, payrolls, accounts pay- 
able or any other record. ..“snap-on” type 
registers easily repositioned for new appli- 
cations .. . quickly adaptable to column 





orrang on any ing form. 
FUNCTIONAL DESIGN — fashioned for 
maximum utility plus streamlined beauty 
of lines . . . all moving ports and mecha- 
nisms enclosed ... minimum of feature keys 
and levers ... durable unit construction, 


tele) 4.43521 cm yeaa; 





more work Ix one minute you can have more than 
een 100 clear, sharp, black on white copies of written, typed 

and drawn material. The new table-top model 435 A. B. Dick 
mimeograph with built-in motor is engineered for fast 
production. It is shown here with the model 27 A. B. Dick 
- stand which provides foot control and allows the operator 
more kK in d S of work to remain comfortably seated during the entire mimeographing 
7 cycle. This machine, for use with all makes of suitable 

stencil duplicating products, has full Flexamatie Control to 
handle a variety of paper and card stock in sizes from 3 x 5 
inches to 9 x 16 inches. Look in the phone book or write 

for the name of your nearby A. B. Dick representative 

and ask for a demonstration. A. B. Dick Company, 


720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


in less time 


Vimeographing is 
Balanced 
Duplicating 


with less effort 
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HERE ARE MORE FEATURES 

Easy, fast-loading feed table with 125-sheet 
capacity. Exclusive Roto-Grip Feed quickly set to 
feed automatically o great variety of paper and 
card stocks. Closed cylinder houses semi-automatic 
ink distribution and recovery system. Three-way copy 
adjustment. Universal stencil clamp. 


UNIVERSAL FEED TABLE 
Available at extra cost. Simplifies hand feeding 


collated sets of irregular sizes of paper 
and card stocks. 


A. B. DICK the first name in mimeographing 


feist i ese 





Changing Relations of Business 
to Government 


By Ernst W. Swanton 


SUPPOSE that every town has its “‘char- 
| acter.’ In my home town it was OI 
Man Mose. He lived long before Al 
Capp’s creation of a character of the same 
name, and gained repute for one other 
capacity than that for consuming corn 
likker. In one of his more sober moments, 
when politics were being cussed and dis- 
cussed on the Court House Square, Mose 
in a fit of exasperation spat out a stream 
of tobacco juice and muttered a phrase 
that became a local byword: “'The guv- 
ment is a dam’ fool!” 

From that day on cussing the govern- 
ment always took on the flavor of: ‘The 
guvment is a dam’ fool!” 

But Ol’ Man Mose and others of us 
who so regard our government overlook 
a cardinal point. In these United States 
we are collectively the government. By 
taking Ol’ Man Mose’s view, whether we 
are businessmen, farmers, or staunch 
members of the CIO, we set aside our 
responsibility—the greatest of them all— 
to be and to act as members of a govern- 
ment which is of the people, for the 
people, and by the people. 

Today, more than ever, we are losing 
sight of this fundamental principle of 
democratic society. We are letting our- 
selves believe that our world is becoming 
so complex that we must lcave govern- 
ment to the expert. 

But in a democracy we dare not let 
this become our way. Indeed, that view is 
sheer folly, for by adopting it we deny 
the possibility of democratic society. What 
is even more pertinent for our purpose, 
we thus foster developments which are 
destined to make society complex 

Our government cannot be made to 
rest on the view that there are people who 
know the “right answers’ to our social 
and economic problems. In democracy 10 
one knows the right answer. Solutions to 
such problems can come only from dis- 
cussion of them by all. The experts, the 
“right answer” boys, may submit their 
conclusions but in the end their views can 
only be compounded with the others to 
derive the solution. No one group, no one 
individual provides the solution. 

It is, moreover, essential to understand 
that the truly free enterprise system can- 
not survive under conditions other than 
those of free discussion of issues. 


did we come to turn 
“right answer 


But, then, how 
to government, to the 
boys? That is a long story. I shall try to 
outline it as briefly as possible. 

The American Revolution 
large sense the fruition of the awakening 
and the rise of the Western World. The 
Eighteenth Century brought into bloom 
the Age of Enlightenment and Liberalism. 
The seeds were transplanted with the 
colonists into American soil and there the 
flower grew as it had not grown nor would 
grow in England, France, and Scotland, 
where the species originated. America 
provided the ideal soil. It was the soil of 
the truly democratic view, of a fertility 
that came from the general exchange of 
views and ideas and not from dependence 
upon authority. 

A new social order flourished and that 
social order created the competitive pri- 
vate enterprise economy for the organiza- 
tion of production and the economic well- 
being of the individual, who then truly 
became an individual, not a yeoman, a 
villein, or a townsman, but a member of 
a democratic society. 

True, the man who gave us the phil- 
osophy was a European, Adam Smith, a 
Scottish professor of moral philosophy 
who had studied in France. Yet his think- 
ing was far more attuned to the New 
World than to the Old, and in the New 
World its tap roots grew deep. 

Adam Smith stated a fundamental re- 


was in a 


What is the moral for 
us in England’s fate? 


lation of business to government. It would 
be wrong to contend, as some did, that 
he sought complete freedom of business 
from government or that he would put 
government into the hands of business or 
any other producer group. Rather govern- 
ment and business should stand in such 
relation to each other that government en- 
sures the nearest thing possible to com- 
petition among producers and sellers of 
goods for the money of the consumer and 
for labor and capital. 


GS. )VERNMENT S role was to be not that 
of Santa Claus, but the policeman who 
saw to it that the rules of competition 
were followed by all. No one would be 
permitted such powers as would signifi- 
cantly affect the prices of goods and serv- 
ices. No one was to be permitted to abuse 
the sanctions given him, when sanctions 
were necessary. There would be freedom 
of investment, of job, and of choice 
among the many goods produced by com- 
peting firms and industries. But that free- 
dom could not be anarchistic, nor could 
it be a freedom to take from others by 
preventing the operation of the market- 
price structure. 

To be sure, England looked quite early 
to the new philosophy. There, in the 
search for wider and wider markets, the 
factory owners were bursting at the seams 
to get away from the heavy hand of gov- 


Chase-Statler 
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ernment. They wanted “Jasssez fasre”’ 
to be let alone. The new philosophy ap- 
peared to them most 4 propos 

But they never really did adopt the 
philosophy as Adam Smith had stated it. 
They took such portions of it as were 
convenient for their purpose. It was this 
defection which helps explain what ts 
happening in England today. Let us there- 
fore fasten our attention upon the English 
expermment, Mt NNCP. 


Widy 1€ACP HS 


Tue factory owners and financiers 
sought rights which would permit them 
to act on their own account. Government 
interference was reduced to a minimum 
so that factory owners and others could 
pursue their own interests. It was wrongly 
presumed that these interests, while self- 
ish, would carry with them sufhcient 
reason to prevent the abuse of the rights 
granted. 

Nothing was really said about the ob- 
verse to such rights, the responsibility that 
was coequal with the rights. It was ig- 
nored that no society can grant rights to 
anyone without exacting from him re- 
sponsibilities which prevent his abuse of 
the rights and remain an organized so 
ciety. Instead the English people granted 
individuals no govern 
ment ever before had done. The 
the powers, moreover, was most uncon 
scionable 

The factories, the mines, and much of 
industry in general shortly made virtual 
serfs of the working men, women, and 
children. They were worked long hours 
They were fed barely enough to keep body 
The 
which they lived were described as 
mal-like.’ 

Worse, 
ot 
drag coal trucks out of mine shafts so 
narrow that few adults could squeeze 
through them. Many died they 
reached adolescence, and not many of the 
body 
fit to cope with the rigours of the new in- 


powe rs such as 


abuse of 


conditions under 
ant- 


and soul together 


and ten 


together 


children eight, nine, 


years age were chained to 


before 


survivors reached maturity with a 


dustrial world 

Such were the beginnings of enterprise 
economy and industrialism in England 
And to what purpose? To provide “cheap 
4} 


tal 


The concept 


ot competition taken over 
by the English factory owners was not th< 
competition of finding the best process of 
but the bl 


manufacture possibI¢ 
you, laws 


Mind 
ensure continuing sources of cheap labor 
supply. There 
standing that cheap labor would eventu 


che apest 


labor were enacted to 


was absolutely no under 
ally become truly cheap by its bespoiling 

After a time England sadly learned th« 
folly of Working 


were improved and wages were 


its ways conditions 


raised, 
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but only after a severe toll upon man- 
power. 

But England never did awaken to the 
truth that competition is not a struggle 
to see who could gain the greatest ad- 
vantage through the abuse of the free 
enterprise privilege. After closing the 
chapter on the abuse of labor, English 
factory owners sought to prevent the op- 
eration of the price-market structure 
through trade agreements, price control, 
and cartelistic practices. Had it not been 
for her necessity to practice free trade so 
that there might be adequate imports of 
raw materials, England would long ago 
have passed into the limbo of the highly 
collectivistic economy. Free trade forced 
a measure of competition upon its indus- 
tries. 

The first World War broke the indus- 
trial back of England. Rigged prices and 
cartel-controlled markets and had 
become fairly general. Prices had gone up 
during the war and because of the mon- 
opolistic controls did not decline much 
after the war. By that time, too, the trade 
unions had become quite powerful and 
they added to the price floors by putting 
in wage floors and raising the ceilings on 
wages. 


sales 


Enc AND’S chickens had come home to 
roost. Had there not been the early abuse 
of labor, it is doubtful that there would 
have been nationwide trade unions. Had 
it not been for the misbegotten philos- 
ophy of looking for advantages rather 
than for low cost production, there would 
never have been reason for unions to seek 
wage control. Prices and wages would 
have been set in the competitive market. 
But it was inevitable, under the practices 
pursued, that both wages and prices of 
goods should be put on a political basis. 
And England priced itself out of the 
world markets. 

Norman Douglas, in his then contem- 
porary novel, “South Wind,” described 
the British as a people who were largely 
with the of a 
“measly two per cent’ on their invest- 
ments, rather than with things that really 
mattered. They were blind to the folly of 
their ways; on nearly all sides they sought 


concerned preservation 


security for security's sake alone 

By the middle of the 1920's England 
was coping with extensive permanent un- 
deremployment. Hers had become a very 
sick economy. In spite of our efforts to 
aid, it remained sick until the second 
World War began to make itself heard 
in No. 10 Downing Street 

What has happened since then I need 
review. I do want to observe that 
as Jacob Viner, one of America’s great 
economists, not long ago remarked—Eng 
land today is a case of a country which 


not 
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has pursued security to the point where it 
is paradoxically an overpopulated country, 
suffering from a scarcity of labor. 

In seeking to preserve their two per 
cent, the English came to expand less and 
less their capital and they failed to adopt 
new ways of production. They preferred 
to sit on what they had but, in sitting, 
they began to consume what they did 
have. 

It is, then, unavoidable that labor is 
scarce, because more and more men had 
to be moved into the government to find 
the answers to the many problems which 
arose simply and solely from the fact that 
security was preferred—and because there 
are too many doing the work that one 
should be doing. “Capitalism” of its own 
accord turned into ‘“‘socialism.’’ (I have 
been told by an English economist of or- 
thodox private enterprise faith that there 
were businessmen in England who actu- 
ally welcomed the socialist government 
They were then able to get out from under 
the mess which they had helped create, 
but which they were unable to recognize 
as their own creation until after the event.) 

We thus find a moral in England's 
case: Let anyone seek security against the 
change which the private enterprise sys- 
tem must bring if it is to remain highly 
productive, and we soon shall all be seek- 
ing to escape from security itself. 

To seek security is to turn to the gov- 
ernment for ‘right answers’’—but to turn 
to others than ourselves for the solutions 
to problems means the substitution of 
authority for democratic discussion. 

England permitted industrialism to be- 
come a social evil. Today the ghost of 
Karl Marx hovers above, happily and 
ghastly content. 


Ci RTAINLY, you will remark, we here 
have not carried the abuse of the com- 
petitive principle to the point that the 
English did. We never treated labor in 
the same fashion. Nor is big business 
necessarily an indicator of monopoly, 
price-rigging, or other follies against pri- 
vate enterprise. 

For the sake of argument let us concede 
the point. Nevertheless I am worried that 
we have taken steps in the same direction 
Consider, for example, the passage of so 
called fair-competition laws; they are ac 
tually designed to preserve the status qu 
rather than to spur business on to a big- 
ger and better future. Is not that the first 
ep? 

As an adjunct, we seck ‘protection 
of our industries against foreign trade 
and foreign “cheap labor’ through in 
creased agitation, by business and labor 
both, of tariffs that are far removed from 
the purpose of merely “raising revenues. 
We really want to take fewer and fewer 
risks. Consider how we clamour for the 
Blue-chip stocks and yell for the ‘control 
of security issues and the stock exchanges 
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still another step away from the risk- 
taking of private enterprise. 

Do we not also advocate and provide 
price supports of a number of agricultural 
commodities? It does seem reasonable to 
suggest that supports are a long step in 
the direction of turning to the “right 
answer’ boys. Do we not, moreover, seek 
guarantees of employment and wages 
without the responsibility on the part of 
labor for maintaining an increasing pro- 
duction and productivity? For those pur- 
poses we advocate and enact laws to give 
us “bigger and better” unions and “full 
employment’ and “‘social security.” The 
late Henry Simons termed this purpose 
the drift toward labor syndicalism. 

I honestly believe that these are the 
facts of life, that our drift towards the 
collectivism of the English is upon us. 
The joker of it all is that we are being 
forced to do so because we took the very 
first steps. Never once should we have 
gotten on the road; it then became in- 
evitable that others should become advo- 
cates of security. 


Waar is really puzzling about these de- 
velopments is: ‘hy did it happen in 
America? Why has the competitive spirit 
been laid low in some segments of our 
great economy? We were going along 
beautifully until the close of the 1920's 
and then we did a reverse. 

Some blame it on the first World War. 
We had to drop competition because after 
the war no other countries of any size 
remained truly competitive. Yet why 
should such circumstance affect us at 
home ? 

Others blame it upon economic stagna- 
tion. But we can argue with equal validity 
that it was the reversal of our competitive 
spirit which brought stagnation—cer- 
tainly, the Great Depression. 

My position is that for the most part 
we have become careless, just as did the 
English, in the assumption of risks of 
enterprise but in a different way and at 
a later date. We thought that the transfer 
of some risks to government would ac- 
tually mean their elimination. Thus the 
suddenness of many of our technological 
developments and the search for expand- 
ing markets brought us increasing uncer- 
tainty. We hoped that the government 
could reduce the impact of these changes, 
and soon we were trying to transfer other 
risks. It was only natural that government 
turned to the “right answer’ boys in its 
effort to meet this new demand upon it. 

I'll let you take the argument from 
there. 

Understand that what I offer is a propo- 
sition, not a conclusion, for I have not 
provided full supporting evidence. At 
least we may agree that by turning to gov- 
ernment and the “right answer’ boys we 
depart from the competitive spirit. But 


Cooperation 


if we admit that much do we not concede 
the remainder of the argument ? 

We are surely all agreed on the gen 
eralization that the true private enterprise 
system demands that we take risks, that 
It de 
mands that we abolish group practices of 
running to governments for sanctions. It 


we act as ente rprisers, not as mice 


demands above all that we do not abuse 


the privilege of acting as individuals 

If we can relearn those simple but most 
essential principles, we can save our in 
dustrial economy from going completely 
into collectivism. Going to government 


for handouts is the essence of collectivism, 
whatever name it goes by. 

The one thing which we learn through 
the study of economics is: No 
omy can lift itself by its bootstraps. Laws 
to bring security against change, whoso 
ever makes them, will not in themselves 
prove fruitful, for they in themselves can- 
not increase production and productivity 
That is a most essential fact of life 


econ 
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not Collectivism 


Fortunately for us, there are still many 
in America who want to work hard and 
who want to take risks of enterprise. 
Therefore we have not travelled the 
whole road to collectivistic oblivion, and 
we still can reverse our engines. Let those 
of us who see things in this fashion hang 
on with the grimmest of determination, 
and it may come that we shall again have 
our day 

I'll admit that there are times when I 
get pessimistic, but I go on placing my 
faith in Americans, that they will again 
see the issues in their proper light and 
go back to the solutions gained from 
joint discussion of issues and not from 
the “right answer” boys. Today “we may 
not know what we want but we're willing 
to go to Hell to get it’; but tomorrow 
we may find out what we were looking 
for all along—that we are again willing 
to assume our responsibilities as indi- 
viduals, whether we be 
vestors, workers, or enterprisers! 
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Let's Review Our Budgets: 


By Clarke L. Shatine 


HENEVER the subject of budgets and 
Wi budect revision has been raised re- 
cently, the primary question has seemed to 
be: “Are our budgets adequate to meet 
probable future conditions ? 

Most of us feel pretty certain that we're 
going to go through some kind of period 
of readjustment. Whether it will come two 
months from now or two years from now 

whether it will be a mild readjustment 
don’t know. 


or serious depression—we 
pi to weather it? 


But—how can we prepare 
Especially, how can we be certain that our 
budgets will help us? Most of us have 
had some form of budgetary control sys- 
tem for years—but is it adequate now ? 
What happened during the war? Did we 
add factors to take care of ‘temporary 
conditions” ? Do we know that it is ade- 
quate now ? 

Probably it would be possible to go 
through our budgets, simply palling out 
those “plugged” items, then revise in our 
usual manner, and achieve satisfactory re- 
sults. It’s been my experience recently, 
however, that we would never find every 
thing 

For that reason why not start from 
scratch, just as if we were building a 
budget system for the first time ? 

I don't pretend that I'm going to de- 
scribe anything you don't already know, 
but if I can remnd you of anything which 
you might otherwise overlook, the time 
will have been well spent. Anyway, let's 


at least, vot in time 


see how we should go about making a 
complete revision. 

First—why do we have budgets ? 

One of the leaders in the field of budg 
etary control has defined a budget as “a 
tool of man 


| having three 


gement cont 


principal factions: 


ae ire, 


forecast of ¢ 111N g 


and detailed 
results for a 


permut rmal 
COMUNE pe riod. 

2. To apply im advance the necessary 

if the forecast indicates 
an unsatisfactory result. 

3. To take action promptly on any de- 
viation of actual operations from the 
desired results.” 


correct ves 


It should be noted that all three of these 
functions are strictly of a control nature 
first, to guide the operations toward the 
desired profit goal, and then to maintain 
that direction by taking necessary steps 
from time to time to insure the desired re- 
sults. 

It is apparent that fulfillment of all 
three of these functions will result in many 
benefits. For one thing, the preparation of 
a complete budget may open our eyes to 
conditions of which we are unaware: it 
may prove an education in itself. Another 
effect is psychological: If responsibility 
for each phase of operation has been 
firmly established, department heads will 
strive for the best possible showing “on 
the record’: this in turn leads to more 
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Will present budgets 
meet future conditions? 


accurate forecasts, “tightened” budgets, 
and lower costs. Through the coordination 
of sales and production, inventories may 
be controlled, any necessary financing may 
be foreseen, and employment may be 
stabilized to a considerable extent. 


Onv USLY, if these goals are to be at- 
tained, certain requirements must be met 


1. It would be dithcult to forecast ac- 
curately the course of a feather in 
the wind; management policies must 
be sufficiently clear and firm to in- 
dicate the goal of operations. 
Organization must be sound and 
clearly defined as to responsibility 
and authority. (Budgetary control 
cannot be successful if responsibility 
1S divided.) 

The budget must be built along or- 
ganizational lines, and those who 
will be held responsible for its op- 
peration must have a_ substantial 
hand in its construction. (Prevent 
buck-passing or griping as far as 
possible. ) 

Naturally the accounts must reflect 
results along the same organizational 
lines so that actual performance will 
be directly comparable with the 
budget. (Misleading performance re- 
ports lead to disrespect for the 
budgetary control system.) 

The entire budget must be con- 
structed in sufficient detail to local 
ize conditions requiring correction 
(Make them stand out like a sore 
thumb-—-lump sum estimates are al- 
most useless. ) 

Finally, the budget must be suffi 
ciently flexible to provide control 
under a considerable variety of op- 
erating conditions. 


In reviewing the our 
budgets and our budgetary control system, 
let us look first at organization. 

First—Is our organization soundly con- 
structed ? Is it logical? Is it built around 
functions—or around personalities ? Is re- 
sponsibility well defined—or ts it divided ? 

Next—What about the organization for 
budgetary control? Who prepares the 
original estimates? Who approves or 
modifies them? Who is charged with 
budget enforcement ? 


adequacy of 





Generally speaking, in small organiza- 
tions we find the responsibility resting in 
the chief executive, although the detail 
work is usually delegated. In somewhat 
larger organizations a budget committee, 
usually composed of the major department 
heads, assumes the responsibility. And f- 
nally, we have the budget director, who 
assumes responsibility for both prepara- 
tion and enforcement, subject to review by 
the committee. Which method do we fol- 
low—and is it the most suitable ? 

What about the department heads who 
will be responsible for achieving the de- 
sired results ? Do they understand how the 
budget was established? Do they think 
the allowances or estimates are fair—and 
attainable ? 


N ow let's look at the bud get itself. Is 
it going to prove adequate to meet a pos- 
sible period of readjustment—even a de- 
pression? Sure, it was good before the 
war, and it has proved reasonably satis 
factory since—but what about that 3% 
of direct labor we added to cover exces- 
sive absenteeism? Or the 5% we threw 
into material usage allowance to cover ex 
cessive spoilage due to unskilled workers 
and sub-standard material? Where else 
did we add arbitrary factors—can we re 
member and remove them ? 

First—How far ahead do we forecast ? 
Do we look at each year independently, 
then find at the end of the year that we're 
budgeted only one month ahead? Or do 
we go by quarters, adding one quarter 
each time ? 

Then—What system are we using? 
We're bound to estimate sales, of course, 
but then do we attempt to forecast fixed 
amounts of expenditures for product and 
expenses ? Or do we attempt to provide 
flexible allowances to cover possible varia- 
tions in the level of sales? If we do that, 
do we attempt to break down all of our 
costs and expenses into constant or “‘fixed”’ 
components and variable components, or 
do we simply assume that some costs are 
fully fixed while others are fully variable ? 
We must remember that any system of 
fixed and variable allowances is merely an 
expedient, an attempt to reduce to a for- 
mula what may actually be expected to 
happen. Let's be realistic about it—per- 
haps that formula can be rather simple 
within limits, but if we look for any sub- 
stantial change in conditions, probably 
we'd better go into more detail 

For the most part, those of us in manu- 
facturing industries have rather well- 
established budgets for factory operation, 
so I won't attempt to do any more than 
mention a few of the points to be con- 
sidered. 

As to material costs, we will probably 
find that they are under pretty complete 
control. Our engineering department 
probably knows what substitutions or 
changes in design can be used to reduce 


the product cost, if it isn't already as low 
as it can be (if they don’t we'd better get 
them busy on it); our tool designers un- 
doubtedly have waste losses down to a 
minimum now, and the purchasing agent 
will take every advantage of price reduc- 
tions or new sources of supply. However, 
are we sure that we don’t have excessive 
spoilage, pilferage, or other unaccounted 
for losses? Is our system of stock control 
reasonably fool-proof ? 

When it direct labor, 
methods men should have reduced each 
operation to its simplest elements, and 
our time study men should be able to tell 
us what performance to expect. If we pay 
on an incentive system—whether piece 
rates, earned hour rates, or most of the 
bonus plans—our task boils down to the 
attempt to forecast the trend of 
hourly rates. Here the personnel depart 
ment must go into action, giving due con 
sideration to the availability of man power 
at the various levels of production (per- 
haps assuming that other businesses in the 


comes to our 


basic 


community will follow the same trend), 
the working conditions and nonfinancial 


Hoover Commission Reports: 


manufacturing expenses for about 30% 
to a theoretical 100% of plant capacity, 
but our estimates of capacity have gone 
out the window in recent years. Let's see if 
we can revise our budgets within that 
wide range. 

In speaking about percentages of op- 
erating capacity, of course, we ordinarily 
have reference to the measurement of 
manufacturing expenses. I've already 
spoken of the desirability of examining 
each class of expense from the standpoint 
of variability—whether it should be con- 
sidered constant, semi-variable over a long 
range, or variable. When we do that, let’s 
try to find out and segregate eliminable 
expenses (we still have some), and to get 
our budget committee busy at trying to 
reduce the waste and extravagant habits 
which have crept into our operations in 
recent years. If we have adequate “‘quan- 
tity’ records of expense items, it’s rather 
easy to find this waste; if we have only 
dollar records, we must reduce present and 
prewar costs to a common denominator, 
perhaps on the basis of direct labor rates 

I] 


or scliing price 
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Federal civilian agen ma million purcha 4 year 
half for amounts of $10 or less. Paperwork on these 


small purchases costs more than the items bought. 


incentives which we offer, absenteeism 
trends, and other factors. If we don’t use 
any incentive system, of course, the prob- 
lem is complicated to the extent of any 
anticipated increase in worker productiv- 
ity 

Incidentally, don’t forget that direct la- 
bor, though we ordinarily think of it as 
10¢¢ variable in its nature, sometimes 
tends to have a semi-fixed element when 
we reach the lower levels of production, 
due to the increased “idle time” paid for 
while men are waiting for work. If we are 
operating at all, we are apt to need a 
“minimum crew” and don't want to lay 
them off. This, along with burden cost 
considerations, means that we have to plan 
ur method of operation at the lower 
levels—whether to shut off part of the 
plant or to work three days a week—or 
alternatives 

Since a certain leading 
seems to expect a 30% drop in selling 


other 
industrialist 


prices, and we haven't considered the ef 
fect on our volume, perhaps we'd better 
examine the possibilities from 1009 of 
our present volume, or recent peak vol- 
ume, down to about 50% —or even 40% 


or 30%. Years ago we used to budget 
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Now if we assemble all of our constant 
or fixed costs, our semi-variable expenses 
(in the sense of ‘‘fixed’’ over a small 
range but variable in relation to wide 
long-term changes in volume), and our 
variable costs, we are able to prepare the 
cost curve” of a break-even point chart, 
except for selling, administrative and f- 
nancial expenses. At this point we can 
bring the sales department into the pic- 
ture, to begin preparation of the sales 
forecast. 

Ordinarily, in preparing a budget for 
the first time, we would start with the 
sales budget, then budget other costs over 
the rather lim‘ted range of the possible er- 
ror in that forecast. 

Under present circumstances, however, 
we know that the sales forecast will be 
the most dithcult, and perhaps least ac- 
budget. For that 
reason, it is desirable to give those re- 
sponsible tor its preparation all the help 
possible. The basic break-even chart will 
enable them to avoid the pitfall of ex- 
pecting the same unit cost at, say, 40% 
of capacity as at 70%, and will help them 
to determine what ‘marginal’ business 
they may accept. At this stage, of course, 


curate, phase of the 
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it is only an indication, since arbitrary al- 
lowances have to be made for selling and 
administrative expenses. 

With reference to the sales budget it- 
self, the method of preparation may vary 
widely between different indust tes. 

In smaller companies it is frequently the 
practice for the sales manager (or sales 
manager for each product line) to esti- 
mate sales by oriduct classes in terms of 
those for the past year and with reference 
to the history of previous years. This 
estimate should be made in terms of both 
dollars and units (at average prices if nec- 
essary), and then broken down by terri- 
tories. Estimates for each territory should 
be reviewed with the salesman or distribu- 
tor concerned, and careful consideration 
given to his suggestions for revision since 
he will be held responsible for fulfilling 
this “quota.” If possible, sufficient statisti- 
cal study should be made to determine an 
index of future sales—sales of other re- 
lated industries which precede ours, or 
other factors for guidance. Even in com- 
paratively small firms, if we can’t do this 
ourselves, it may be found worthwhile to 
have such a study made (and reviewed 
every five to ten years) by one of the 
market research and statistical services. 


Ix larger firms such indices are usually 
well developed. Sales will be forecast in 
nanner, except that the 
will be much 
and indices reflecting local or re 


much the same 


number of subdivisions 
greater 
gional conditions may be used. Frequently 
the estimates so obtained will be compared 
with and modified by detailed analyses 
made by the market research services 

If we have our own statistical depart- 
ment, of course, we will have analyzed 
past sales, both in dollars and in units of 
each product, segregating such factors as 
seasonal fluctuations (that we have to do 
in any case) ; cyclical fluctua- 
tions; nonrecurrent elements such as the 
war, unusual weather, etc.; and the long- 
term effect of growth or product-accept- 
ance. We will also have a lose estimate 
of the probable effect of direct and indi 
rect competition. 

Ordinarily we should receive the pre- 
liminary estimates of sales in time to com- 
plete a flexible budget of selling and ad- 
ministrative expenses before final 


business 


sales 
figures are received 

I want to stress the importance of com- 
/ and the 


flexsble bud ge ts 


plete Analysis | these expenses, 
for « 


More t/ 


necessity 
tov them ther element of 
busine S, the eet xpe nses 
without any- 
most 


have increased in recent years 
where nearly adequate cont A. In 
fields the greatest part of the cost reduc- 
tion to be made will be n"S & A” ex- 


penises 
| c 
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Most budgets in the past have con- 
sidered any one item of selling expense as 
purely variable, in terms of a percentage 
of sales, and each item of administrative 
expense as either w holly fixed or wholly 
variable. A little thought will show us 
that any such expense may have a fixed 
element and a variable element, and per- 
haps include a semi-variable component. 
Let’s budget them in the same way as 
manufacturing expenses, except probably 
on the basis of sales. 


Sranparps may be adopted for such di- 
rect items as salesmen’s expenses, shipping 
or delivery cost, samples, etc., based upon 
units of each product sold. Such standards 
must, of course, be established on the 
basis of budgeted expenses at the level of 
the sales forecast. Variances which can be 
measured will include those caused by 
sales volume, by the sales “mix,” and by 
over- or under-expenditure. 

While waiting for the final sales budget, 
we must review our capital investment in 
plant and equipment. The plant engineer 
or superintendent, the office manager, and 
others responsible for equipment should 
submit their estimates of necessary or de- 
sirable expenditures for new equipment, 
replacements, and unusual maimtenance. 

Upon receiving the detailed 
budget, it is time to put all of these figures 
before the budget committce for review 
be fore ¢ onsolidation. 

After reflecting the committee's revi- 
sions, if any, we are ready to prepare the 
consolidated “master budget,” or financial 
budget. This is nothing more nor less than 
a progressive trial balance for six, twelve, 
or more months, or by months for one 
quarter, then by quarters for a year or 
more. It ditfers from the usual trial bal- 
ance in one respect that accounts repre- 
senting receivables and payables be listed 
by months. This is necessary because of 
the usual lag between and 
realization—for example, sales made in 
May will be reflected in Accounts Re- 
ceivable in May, but may not result in 
the receipt of cash until June and July. 


sales 


imcurrence 


W: may separate our accounts into Bal- 
ance Sheet and Operating Accounts and 
may show the detail of our factory ledger 
separately, reflecting in the master budget 
only the increase or decrease in all in- 
ventories. The result will not be affected. 

Completion of this master budget will 
show up any unsatisfactory operating re- 
sults—and will permit the preparation of 
a cash forecast. For the latter we use a 
similar columnar arrangement for the 
months or quarters considered, but in- 
stead of a trial balance, project a state- 
ment of ‘'source and application of funds.” 
The result will permit the preparation of 
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a cash forecast. For the latter we use a 
columnar arrangement for the months or 
quarters considered, but instead of a trial 
balance, project a statement of ‘source and 
application of funds.” The result will per- 
mit the arrangement of necessary short- 
term loans or the investment of surplus 
funds. 

Now—what if the master budget shows 
unsatisfactory operating results? Natu- 
rally, we have to review again the entire 
picture, looking for opportunities to ac- 
complish certain things: 


1. Reduce product costs. 

2. Reduce expenses. 

3. Increase sales without further reduc- 
ing prices. (Possibly add new prod- 
ucts which can be sold at a profit—at 
least marginal.) 

Eliminate “loss items” from our sales 
line (but only if sub-marginal ). 


This means that we go back to our 
product engineers, tool designers, pur- 
chasing department, methods and time 
study department, superintendent, plant 
engineer, office manager or office methods 
man, research department, and sales de- 
partment. Put the problem before them 
and see where costs can be cut. 


Fina approval and enforcement of the 
budget is the responsibility of the com- 
mittee. If we have a budget director (or 
budget controller), he is responsible for 
the detail work and for contact with de- 
partment heads both in assembling data 
and in subsequent enforcement, but final 
authority still rests in the committee. 
When changes are requested, or when a 
department head appears uncooperative, if 
the budget director and the department 
head are unable to agree on a course of 
action, the question will be taken before 
the committee. 

No budgetary control system can be 
effective unless it helps to control. And 
the principle means of control which it 
can provide is reports. 

Budget reports must meet certain re- 
quirements, to be effective: 

1. They must be timely—in time to 
permit corrective action before the 
next period is too far along. 
They must be simple—no executive 
can be expected to wade through a 
book to find out what is happening. 
One, two, or three pages at the most 
should give top executives the over- 
all monthly picture. 

They must be reasonably accurate 
and data must be comparable. 
Nothing creates more dssrespect 
for the budget than having an ex- 
ecutive or supervisor ‘raise hell” 
with subordinates, only to learn 
that the figures don’t mean what 
he thought they did—for example, 
(Continued on Page 145) 





It was in a Turkish bath I ran into this gent. 
We got to talking about business, about over- 
head zooming up and up. So, naturally, | started 


selling him on our Comptometer Payroll Plan. 


“We can save vou hundreds of man-hours, 








Mr. Jaxon,” I said, “because our Plan is amaz- 


ingly simple and direct.” 


“And,” he countered, “it lets you post 


directly to the employee wage statement!” 


“Right!” Lagreed. “Our Comptometer Pay- 
roll Plan... .” 





makes original entries vield final re- 
sults,” he broke in. “You enter an item once — 


and it need never be copied again!” 


“Hey!” Lcned, “how do you know so much 


about our Pavroll Plan, anyvwav?” 


“Tve been using it for veurs, chum!” he 


smiled 


If. somehow, our Comptometer Payroll Plan has 
escaped your notice, why not investigate? Ask our 
nearest representative to show vou our new booklet, 


“Felt & ‘Varrant’s Streamlined Payroll Plan.” 





Com PTOMETE R 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, and sold exclusively by its Comptometer 
Division, 1734 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, III 
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Setting Standards of Value for 
Executive Compensation 


By Edward N. Hay 


oe is a report of how a leading Ameri- 
can industrial company, with manufac- 
turing plants and distributing points 
throughout the United States, solved the 
difficult problem of establishing sound, 
uniform and consistent standards for ex 
ecutive compensation 

Because of the large size and wide- 
spread operations of this company, the 
achievement of equitable and mutually 
satisfactory compensation for executives 
a formidable task. It 


particularly hard to equalize the rates of 


has been has been 
pay of executives doing similar work in 
the widely scattered operating units of the 
company. Salary pressures from these out- 
lying units on “top executives” in the 
central office have frequently been great 
and have been a source of irritation and 
controversy. 

In an effort to correct, or at least im- 
prove, this undesirable situation, the vice 
president responsible for personnel admin- 
istration sought the counsel of specialists 
in salary control. The solution described 
here was worked out between the con- 
sultant and the company officials. It in- 
corporates fundamental principles devel- 
oped over a period of years and is a better 
plan than either one could have achieved 
alone 

Adjustments in the salaries of execu- 
tives in this company, as in most others, 
have been determined by recommenda- 


SRS 


tions within each of the divisions of the 
company. In the higher brackets these 
recommendations reached the chief execu- 
tive of the particular division, whose of- 
fice 1s located at headquarters. Here the 
recommendation was cleared with the per- 
sonnel vice president and, when agree- 
ment was not reached, was referred to 
the president for final decision. 

Frequently it became necessary for the 
president to arbitrate differences of opin- 
ion among his coordinating officers, a 
source of annoyance and time consump- 
tion for him. Where the number of exec- 
utives above $5,000 a year is large, it be- 
comes impossible for the chief executive 
or any other one person to appraise either 
individual performence or the relative im- 
portance of the duties performed, and his 
decisions must be based on the advice 
often conflicting—of his associate senior 
executives. 

Now that equitable standards of com- 
pensation have been established, recom- 
mendations made by division heads for 
salary adjustments are subject to these 
standards. Consequently the functions of 
the personnel vice president and the chief 
executive are review and overall salary 
control only, and they are thus free from 
all but the exceptional cases. 

In companies where the number of 
high-salaried executives does not exceed 
ten or fifteen the entire problem can be 


EDWARD N. HAY is President of Edward N. Hay and 
Associates, Inc., management and personnel consultants, 
with headquarters in Philadelphia. For fourteen years Per- 
sonnel Officer of The Pennsylvania Company, Philadelphia, 
Mr. Hay has spoken and written a great deal on personnel 
and management subjects, is perhaps best known for his 
work in job evaluation. Editor of “The Personnel Journal,” 
he is also the author of numerous psychological tests. He 
is a member of the Advisory Council for Personnel Ad- 
ministration of the National Industrial Conference Board, 
the Society for the Advancement of Management, and the 


American Management Association. 
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How one company 
selected a yardstick 


considered by the chief executive without 
being too burdensome. However, where 
no standards of compensation exist, it is 
possible for grievances and jealousies to 
arise and thrive in the area of executive 
salary payment. And this is true even 
where one man is responsible for all 
salary adjustments, knows the jobs and 
the men under him well enough to ap- 
praise their relative worth. 

Executives’ salaries form a substantial 
proportion of total salary and wage cost 
The objectives here, as elsewhere in the 
salary and wage field, are two-fold: first, 
to deal equitably with the executives con- 
cerned in order to build morale; and 
second, to develop a method of control- 
ling this large and important element of 
expense. In addition, any plan—to be 
successful—must be flexible and quickly 
responsive to changes in the duties and 
responsibilities of executives. 


Unit rec ently there has been no wholly 
satisfactory way of establishing definite 
standards for executive salaries and con- 
sequently there has been no effective 
means of controlling or stabilizing this 
substantial cost factor, nor even of making 
sure that salaries shall be reasonably re- 
lated to the importance of the duties and 
responsibilities of each individual. All too 
frequently officials of about equal respon- 
sibility in different divisions of a com- 
pany receive quite different pay. The need 
for an impartial and systematic method 
of developing satisfactory standards of 
value for executive compensation should 
therefore be apparent 7 every company 
Of Any S1Zzé. 

Every well run company operates on a 
budget or forecast of anticipated income 
and expense. In manufacturing an ac- 
companying device is “standard costs,” or 
a series of ‘‘standards’’ beyond which ex- 
penditures of labor and material should 
not go. It is this principle of standards 
which has been applied to executive sal- 
aries. 

The problem of establishing the salary 
standards for all executive positions may 
be divided into two parts. The first part 
is the measurement of all positions rela- 





@ 
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tive to each other so that they can be ar- 
ranged in order—from the most important 
position to the least important. The second 
part of the problem is the application of 
dollar values to each position in the se- 
quence of positions. 

There are two fundamental methods 
of measurement: absolute and_ relative. 
“John is six feet tall’’ reflects the first, 
while “John is taller than Tom” is an 
example of the second. 

In the solution described here the sec- 
ond method, or the method of compara- 
tive measurement, has been adopted. The 
first step is the comparison of one execu- 
tive position with all others in order to 
determine its standing within the group. 
However, because of the difficulty of com- 
paring jobs of unlike character dsrect/y 
with each other, recourse must be had to 
the plan of analyzing jobs by the “factors” 
common to all jobs and comparing these 
factors, one with another. 


F actors used for executive comparison 
should, for successful results, have certain 
characteristics. 

The factors must be: 


1. Common denominators, i.e.,  ele- 
ments found in all jobs. 


2. Elements which exist in widely vary- 
ing amounts in different jobs. 
3. Elements which can be clearly de- 
scribed in terms which are generally un- 
derstood. 


j. Elements which will measure these 
differences between jobs. 


5. Elements which are as independent 
of each other as possible. 


6. The fewest possible which will 
measure jobs with the desired degree of 
ACCHY ACY. 


Three factors were developed which 
met these requirements. Detailed defini- 
tions were sone refined and per- 
fected through many re-examinations. The 
factors are called Knowledge (necessary 
to perform the duties of the position) ; 
Decisions (that must be made) and Re- 
sponsibility (borne by the person filling 
the position). 

The method by which these factors were 
used in the comparative measurement of 
all executive positions is essentially the 
same as used in factor comparison posi- 
tion evaluation’ and is too lengthy to be 
described here. It is not necessary to sub- 
divide the factors or break them into 
sub-factors. 

Before the plan could be put into use 
it had to be explained to the members of 
the president's advisory committee of top 
executives and approved by them with or 
without modification. A formal presenta- 
tion was worked out with exhibits, which 
included a practical demonstration of the 
process of evaluation by factor compari- 
son. After the plan was presented the 
committee it thoroughly, re- 
quested a few modifications, and then 
recommended it to the president who ap- 
proved its use 


disc ussed 


Tu president next appointed an Ex 
ecutive Position Evaluation Board to be 
responsible for general guidance of the 
program of setting standards of compen- 
sation for all executives receiving $5,000 
per year or more. 

The details of the program were ex 
ecuted by the salary and wage administra- 
tion officer, under the direction of the 
personnel vice president, with the advice 
and This 
committee comprised seven of the highest 
ranking officials in the company, and three 
senior members of the personnel admin- 


assistance of the consultant. 


istration department including the vice 
president, personnel administration, on 
the theory that standards for executive 
position compensation should be set by 
those at the top of the company. 

The president decided that he and a 
small committee of the board could deal 
individually with the salaries of the men 
at the top of the company—about a dozen 
in number. Only these positions therefore 
were omitted from the plan. 

The first step in the work of the Ex- 
ecutive Position Evaluation Board was the 
selection of twenty positions from the 
lowest to the highest in value of those to 
be considered. These twenty positions 
were to be used in creating ‘key scales,” 


*See "Manual of Job Evaluation” by Benge 


Burk and Hay. Harper & Bros., 1941. 
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The usual executive 
feels responsible for finding out 
what should be done 
and whether it is possible. 
The dynamic executive 
enjoys discovering 
what can be done 


and how to do it. 


which would be the basis for comparison 
with all other positions. In this particular 
instance the salaries of positions to be 
considered ranged from $5,000 to about 
$50,000 per year. Although the process 
of establishing the “key scales” is not com- 
plicated, it is too lengthy to describe 
here.2 The result of this work was three 
one for each factor, against which 
all other positions were to be measured 
I y comparison. 

Having satisfactorily completed the 
establishment of the three “key scales, 
the committee next turned to the selection 
and comparative valuing of about 75 
‘yardstick’ positions. The central com- 
mittee was too busy a group of men to 
attempt to evaluate all of the positions; 
this was one reason for considering only 
the 75 “yardstick’’ positions. These yard- 
stick positions were required to have the 


+ ales 


following characteristics: 


1. They should be as definite and un- 
varying in duties as possible. 


2. They should be selected from each 
of the divisions of the company so that 
all divisions were represented. 


3. They should include low, medium 
and high-salaried positions. 


Arter evaluating the 20 ‘key’ positions 
and the additional 75 “yardstick” posi- 
tions, the next step called for the creation 
of a series of sub-committees, one for 
each of the six divisions of the company. 
Each division had a representative on the 
Executive Position Evaluation Board. This 
member, together with the vice president 


* Ihid and "Creating Factor Comparison Key 
Scales by the Per Cent Method” by Edward N. 
Hay. Journal of Applied Psychology, October 


‘| ol. 32, 456-464 
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in charge of personnel (one of the seven 
committee members), the salary and wage 
administrator, and one or more officials 
selected from among high ranking ones 
in the division in question, comprised 
each of the six sub-committees. 

Each sub-committee next proceeded 
with the comparison of all positions in its 
division with the 95 key and yardstick 
positions which, of course, included some 
from its division as well as from the other 
five. 

After all positions in the six divisions 
had been compared with the key and yard- 
stick positions and evaluated relative to 
each other, they were referred to the full 
Executive Position Evaluation Board for 
review and approval. 

When this was done, next came ‘‘pric- 
ing,” or the assignment of monetary 
values to each position in accordance with 
its standing in the whole range of posi- 
tions. This pricing took into account the 
evaluation of each position, its present 
salary, comparative salaries paid for like 
positions in other companies, and other 
facts. 

Following pricing the results were re- 
viewed by the advisory committee to the 
president, which included all the mem- 
bers of the Executive Position Evaluation 
Board. The final action was approved by 
the president. 


Wh H official approval of the new salary 
standards, there remained only the detail 
of embodying these standards in the of- 
ficial salary administration procedure. 
This whole procedure was carefully re- 
duced to writing in the form of a stand- 
ard practice. 

Provisions were then added for review- 
ing and changing ne standard for any 
position whenever its duties had substan- 
tially changed. To this end every execu- 
tive was charged with the responsibility 
of giving notice of any material change in 
the duties of any position under his juris- 
diction. The salary and wage administra- 
tor also established methods of review so 
that each position would be reconsidered 
at least once a year. Such frequent review 
is essential as a means of continuously 
keeping salary standards in line with ac- 
tual duties and responsibilities of every 
executive position. 

Following the establishment of the new 
salary standards comes their use in peri- 
odic salary review. ergy the first year 
or so of operation of a plan like this, 
some unusual salary ct inges were made 
in order to bring existing pay into line 
with the new standards. The company 
management feels that, for the first time, 
it has sound and equitable standards for 
the salaries of its executives. 
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A CREDO FOR MANAGEMENT 

I believe that a business must be run at an adequate profit 
and must hold its own in fair competition with other busi- 
nesses. 

within my sphere 1 will do my level best to help 
keep my business prosperous and strong. 

I believe that business must serve employes, stockholders, 
consumers, and government, and that management must 
keep the interests of all these elements in balance. 

to the extent of my authority I will try to preserve 
this balance. 

I believe that management’s operating goals are continu- 
ously improved productivity and growth—in order to pro- 
vide jobs, reward investors, attract capital, and provide more 
and better goods and services at lower cost. 

. in any capacity in which I find myself 1 will work 
toward those goals. 

I believe further that a business’ greatest assets are its 
human assets and that the improvement of their value is 
both a matter of material advantage and moral obligation; 
I believe, therefore, that employes must be treated as honor- 
able individuals, justly rewarded, encouraged in their prog- 
ress, fully informed, and properly assigned, and that their 
lives and work must be given meaning and dignity, on and 
off the job. 

if I have the supervision of so much as one other 
person I will strive to honor these principles in_ practice. 

I believe that a reputation for integrity is another price- 
less asset of any business and that management must deal 
fairly with customers, competitors, and vendors, advertise 
truthfully, fulfill ics commitments, cooperate with other man- 
agements in the betterment of business as a whole, and op- 
pose any artificial restriction that may limit production, fix 
prices or restrain trade. 

. in my daily work 1 will try to deserve, and make 
my business deserve, a reputation for integrity. 

I believe that the future of the American economic system 
depends on the confidence, good will, and understanding 
of the people and that business leadership must make itself 
a responsible part of the human community by participating 
in worthy activities locally and nationally. 

as a representative of business and as an individual 
1 will identify my business and myself with the welfare 
of pee ple. 

I believe that whenever business has earned a hearing, it 
has not only a right but a duty to ask for public confidence 
and that ic must speak freely, give information gladly, and 
answer the attacks of those who seek to undermine American 
freedom under democratic capitalism. 

I will speak out in behalf of my business and the 
system which it represents. 

I believe finally that business leadership is nothing less than 
a public trust, that it must offer a message of courage and 
hope to all people, and that it can help an economically 
strong America to lead other nations to lasting prosperity, 
freedom, and peace. 

I will work not only for the advancement of my- 
self, my family, and my country but for liberty and democ- 
racy for America and for the world—now and in the years 
to come. 

meee oe a FRANCIS 
GC N OF THE >) 
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SS SEE WHAT NATIONAL MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING CAN DO FOR YOUR BUSINESS 


Speed... that pleases customers... holds down clerical costs... cuts costly overtime . . . improves 
working conditions! That’s what National Mechanized Accounting offers you . .. whatever 
your business may be. 
Concerns of all sizes and types report savings of 30% or more. These savings—made 
possible by National’s exclusive combination of advantages—often pay for the entire 
National installation within a year. 
Mechanization is the surest way to meet rising accounting costs. Ask 
your local National representative—a systems analyst—to study your 
present accounting methods and report the savings you can 


reasonably expect. No cost or obligation. 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO CASH REGISTERS © ADDING MACHINES 





When to Use Pictorial Symbols 


by Grederich Janel 


Wits FACED with the problem of 
what method of graphic presentation 
to use, of whether it should be the “‘pic- 
torial” or the classic “‘statistical’ form 
(line, bar, or pie charts), three things 
must be considered, Media, Audience, 
and Statistical Material to be used. 

If the audience or reader is confronted 
with the presentation for only a short time 
as in lectures, newspapers, slide films, and 
magazines, which do not allow a thorough 
study of the statistics to be shown, a pic- 
torial presentation is particularly appro- 
priate. 

This is especially true in newspapers 
and magazines when the chart has to 
compete for interest with other items on 
the same page. Presented pictorially it 
will create more interest and attract more 
attention than the same information pre- 
sented as a line graph or bar chart. 

In executing a pictorial chart the de- 
must confine himself to the es- 
sentials. Exact figures (in decimals) 
should be avoided, bearing in mind that 
the result is obtained if the audience re- 
members general relationships instead of 
losing itself in a maze of figures. It ts 
better to remember the relationship in 
round numbers than to forget the rela- 
tionship because of the inability to recall 


signer 


exact figures. 

The same rules are applied again when 
onsidering the audience. If their educa- 
tional or “knowledge” level is average or 
below, then it is generally better to use 
the pictorial method of statistical presenta- 
tion. Here again the pictorial appeal of 
the symbols used serves not only to help 
in getting the message across but also as 
an inducement for the reader to study a 
chart which ordinarily he might not read 
because it is “just another chart’’ or be- 
cause he is wary of anything that looks 
statistical 

This is where the skill and experience 
of the designer is especially important. 
His art in designing the symbol largely 
determines whether or not it will help the 
reader to understand the chart. In other 
words, the symbol must be designed 
simply and yet it should be easily recog 
nized. Its shape, design, and color must 
all be carefully considered. If the symbol 
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is not easily distinguished from other 
symbols it will not immediately identify 
itself: if identity is gained at the cost of 
simplicity the symbol becomes so complex 
that it distracts the reader from the statis- 
tical message. 

The knowledge or experience level of 
the audience again determines how far 
to go In using an abstract treatment. 


F the author wishes to reach an audi- 
ence of specialists in the field of the sub- 
ject under discussion, he should restrict 
himself to the conventional type of statis- 
tical presentation. If he has to introduce 
the same kind of information to a more 
diversified audience less likely to under- 
stand the subject in question, then a com- 
bination of both presentation forms, pic- 
torial and simple line and bar together, 
can often be used to good effect 

This intermediate form between pic- 
torial and conventional presentation can 
be achieved by applying “guiding sym- 
bols” of photographs which act as spot 
illustrations within the line or bar chart. 

There are occasions when the line or 
bar chart is the only practical way to solve 
a presentation problem, regardless of 
media or audience. If there are very small 
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changes or very large changes, the prob- 
lem of scaling would prohibit the use of 
the straight pictorial method. This would 
be true in the case of such charts as stock 
market graphs, charts comparing indexes 
and, of course, most charts performing 
statistical analysis. 

In general, the pictorial presentation 
works best for information that can be 
presented simply. Certain types of statis- 
tics are plainly not suited to this method. 
On the other hand, it is amazing how 
many rather complicated-looking statistics 
can be simplified, without losing the es- 
sential story. In fact, a very important by- 
product of pictorial presentation is that 
it forces the designer—and the statisti- 
cian—to reduce the story to its simplest 
terms. 


FREDERICK JAHNEL, author of this arti- 
cle which was previously published in 
“The American Statistician” of August 
1948, is Vice President of Pictograph Cor- 
poration, New York. 
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Management's Viewpoint on: 


The Story a Financial Statement Should Tell 


By Henry C. Perry 


ANAGEMENT has great respect for 
M the views of the accounting protes- 
sion concerning the important subject 
of what belongs in a financial report. My 
approach will use the typical Balance 
Sheet as a target in an attempt to de- 
velop discussion of management's needs, 
for which the professional accountant 
must assume some degree of responsibil 
ity. 

First, let's take a look at the cash. To 
be sure, management wants to know 
that it is intact as reported in the state- 
ment and adequately protected by in- 
ternal controls. These controls are of 
greatest importance since we should not 
wake up to error or shortage merely by 
having a public audit of our books 
other 


with and 


marketable securities, the next item in our 


So it ts government 
typical Balance Sheet. Recognized stand- 
ards are applied to these holdings in 
every published report. We should 
know that they reflect realizable values 
and that adequate reserves for shrinkage 
have been provided 

Next come the accounts and notes re- 
ceivable. We want the professional ac 
countant’s assurance that they represent 
collectible value and that adequate re 
serves for bad debt loss have been pro- 
vided. Although internal credit and col 
lection service may, for the average busi- 
ness, be depended upon for this intel- 
ligence, the public accountant should 
nevertheless assume final responsibility 
in assuring management that its own or 
ganization has been on the job 
~ What about srventories? Admitting 
that production, and technical 
management very often know a lot morc 


sales, 


about the evaluation of inventories than 
the professional accountant, is it not the 
accountant’s responsibility to determine 
that pricing techniques are correct, that 
frozen or obsolete stocks have been 
made subject to adequate markdown 
and, in a going business, are of value as 
described in the Balance Sheet? This 
particular job requires more than the 
accountant’s signature or a certificate of 
values—it requires more than accept- 
ance of management's opinion, and | 
can probably best illustrate my point by 
stating that management has found it 
difficult to excuse the profession for the 
McKesson & Robbins debacle which 


took place several years ago. | hope 
and believe—that it has been a lesson to 
all of us. 

Investments and advances appear next 
in our typical report. We want to know 
that the amount fixed for such items is 
based upon established standards of 
valuation even though thcse standards 
may at times be at variance with certain 
principles of accounting. We say this to 
be sure that overstatement and 
statement are avoided—the 
sponsibility of management 


under- 
joint re- 
and the 
public accountant 

This problem of valuation standards, 
however, faces us most directly in our 
treatment of the plant and property a 
count 
that the facili 
tics represent utility value in the 


Yes, we want to knov. 
busi 
ness, that adequate reserves for depre 
being provided, and that 
suthciently insured. Despite the 


ciation «are 
they are 
great debate now under way respecting 
the adequacy of depreciation reserves, 
and notwithstanding the position of the 
American Institute 
agement ts merely asking for a logical 
place in the 


in this debate, man 
income account to absorb 
the real cost of replacing capital assets 
in today’s market 

Product costing and pricing, taxation, 
ind the problems of fluctuating dollars 
are all subordinate to the fiscal purpose 
of retaining sufficient carnings and pro 


viding sufficient funds for the purchase 
of plant and equipment at prevailing 
price levels. Management submits that 
it is difhcult to replace a boiler plant at 
a present cost of $350,000 with accumu- 
lated depreciation reserves measured by 
original cost amounting only to $150,- 
000. Some way must be found to ear- 
mark the funds required to meet these 
inflated replacement costs, even though 
in this process we find ourselves at vari 
ance with certain conventional rules of 
accounting. 

And for those of you who have the 
job of advising on the adequacy of 
coverage, Management suggests that you 


take 


costs when seeking contracts in the pres 


a full look at these replacement 


ent turbulent insurance market 


As TO patent 


CPAV LES, 


franchises and 
we want the accountant 
management in a 
values which allow 


’ charters, 
deter- 
of no 
pump priming and permit the appor- 


tionment of these deferred costs over an 


to join with 


mination of 


operating period to which the benefits 
ipply. This type of information is ne- 
cessary to fulfill our joint responsibility 
for the financial report 

Now, what about the /sahi/:ties side of 
our Balance Sheet ? 

We want assurance that accounts pay- 
bh] f payable, 


} 
accrued taxes and re- 


HENRY C. PERRY has been a frequent contributor to the 
pages of THE CONTROLLER. Treasurer of Heywood-Wake- 
field Company, Gardner, Mass., Mr. Perry is a past national 


president of the Controllers Institute and has also served as 


national vice president, national director, and chairman of 


the national committee on education. The paper here pre- 
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serves are marked with the correct price 
tag. Whether accruals and 
should be charged against income or 
surplus is not the point. It ts of most 
consequence that they take their proper 
place in reflecting the financial perform- 
ance and position of the enterprise, and 
the treatment of them may very well 
differ between one business and another. 

Although the handling of these items 
by internal management has become 
more ofr orthodox, we expect a 
critical examination by the public ac- 
countant to verify the soundness of our 


reserves 


less 


own approach. And while on this sub- 
ject of his responsibility why, may we 
ask, does he require a statement from 
management certifying that Balance 
Sheet values are correct? He is paid for 
certifying the report, and many people 
in management do not understand, even 
though it is common practice, why he 
requires them to subscribe to his own 
doubts and if, by chance, 
there are any when he gets through 
with the job. 

We want to know from public ex- 
amination that our capital stock and bond 
accounts ate properly supported by records 
of issue and valuation, that the business 
is complying with the requirements of all 
laws governing issue and transfer, and 
that vital records are in proper 
custody. We want to know that the vari- 
ous designations of surplus which we re- 
port are in harmony with accounting 
conventions, that the values are logically 
supported by company history, and, 
most of all, that our re porting conforms 
with the requirements of disclosure for 
the information of governmental agen- 
cies, the stockholders, and the public. 


SUSPIC 10ns 


these 


N. yw for the operating State 


ment. In 


the presentation of a profit and loss ac- 


count, management knows that earnings’ 
capacity is the key financial 
accounting and that the income account 
is usually of more concern than the Bal- 
ance Sheet. We want the 
be sufficiently familiar with the price 


exhibit in 


accountant to 


structure and the cost structure to stand 
behind our expression of gross or operat- 
ing income—call it what you will. His 
responsibilitics contact with 
sales, manufacturing and cost manage- 
ment to the degree that he should be 
satisfied that the final measurement of 
net income is based on logical and fac- 
tual evidence. 

There should be no contention be- 
tween management and professional ac- 
countants over technicalities of expres- 
sion so long as the financial report 
qualifies as a straightforward presenta- 
tion of net and Balance Sheet 
values. Financial position and operating 


requifc 


income 


THE CONTROLLER 


OPTIMISM ON WORKING BALANCES 


Corporate controllers and financial officers, concerned about 
the contingency of substantial losses through shrinkage of in- 
ventory values, can gain comfort from a recent review of the 
problem by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York which points 
out that “current assets are still more than twice quick liabilities.” 
The bank’s review of credit and business conditions also points 
out that increases in corporate working balances have not been 
on the whole a major factor in the inflationary spiral. 

The inflationary significance of the growth of corporate work- 
ing capital depends, it is noted, on the manner in which the 
larger working capital needs have been financed. Corporate 
sales of government securities, placed at $8.5 billions in the 214 
years ended June 30, 1948, accounted for “over a fourth of the 
total funds required.” About 75 per cent of these sales took 
place during the first postwar year, according to the bank’s 


findings. 


Despite a 40 per cent decline in government securities since 
the end of 1945, the bulletin observed, corporate liquid assets 
at the half-way mark in 1948 aggregated $35 billions. That 
figure represented 30 per cent of the total working capital. 





results are, after all, the direct responsi- 
bility of top management, and variation 
from accepted accounting principles or 
practice should never represent an area 
of conflict. 

Management knows that the value of 
public accounting work depends com- 
pletely upon ability to make others un- 
derstand it, and herein lies the broadest 
area for further progress. Our joint 
obligation is to present the facts ade- 
quately, and in doing so we must be 
governed as much by the laws of logic 
and economics as we are by the laws of 
accounting precedent. It was in this 
spirit that the streamlined financial re- 
port for stockholders and employes was 
born, and in public relations activities 
management has had to insist that it not 
be bogged down with accounting termi- 
nology which defeats the interest of 
readers who, having only limited techni- 
cal knowledge, attempt to analyze these 
reports. Accounting fundamentals and 
conventions are entitled to respect, but 
there is great need of translation and 
interpretation for the 10-share stock- 
holder and others who may be fright- 
ened by the language of accountancy. 

Notwithstanding studies made by the 
Federal Reserve Board, the Federal 
Trade Commission, and the American 
Institute, all culminating in the release 
of the Federal Reserve Board bulletin 
entitled “Uniform Accounting,” there 
is probably less uniformity today in in- 
come reporting by major business enter- 
prises than at any time in the past sev- 
eral years. This disregard of uniform 
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practice quite likely results from man- 
agement’s need for simplified forms of 
Balance Sheets and Income Statements, 
fitted to the intelligence of readers un- 
versed in the intricacies of accounting 
and its technicalities. 

How this information may best be in- 
terpreted as a proper measure of earn- 
ings, or value, per share in any account- 
ing period or for any given enterprise 
must, we believe, be left to the judg- 
ment of management in its relations 
with the owners of the business and 
those whe seek investment in it. It is 
questionable if the collection and _pres- 
entation of corporate financial informa- 
tion can ever be made a matter of in- 
flexible rule and standardization to the 
degree advocated by many members of 
the accounting profession. The current 
public to which management has a re- 
sponsibility is pretty hazy in its under- 
standing of accounting terms such as as- 
liabilities, reserves, undivided 
profits and surplus. 


sets, 


Tue real answer to our prevailing 
problems will not come from insisting 
upon uniformity of accounting practice, 
but rather from the will and determina- 
tion of management and _ professional 
accountants to do a better educational 
and public relations job in each field of 
reader interest where experience has 
demonstrated that emotional reactions 
are not alike. In this atmosphere there 
must be a place both for accounting 
techniques and management's challenge 
to maintain confidence in the minds of 
stockholders, employes, the banks, and 
the general public. 





Sure he’s happy—and you are, too. 

He was expecting a $75 bonus. Then you decided to 
give the bonus in U. S. Savings Bonds. So he receives— 
aot $75—not a $75 Bond—but a $100 Bond. 

It looks like more—and it is more. Not just because 
every $3 put into Savings Bonds will pay $4 at maturity. 
These Bonds are builders of future security for em- 
ployees and for the nation as well (which means for 
business ). They're a powerful weapon against inflation, 
They make employees “holders of shares in America” — 
thus build enthusiasm for our traditional competitive 
system. 

They pay your company a bonus, too—in increased 
employee contentment, which shows up as less turnover, 


reduced absenteeism, fewer accidents! All these benefits 
are being proved and re-proved every day in thousands 
of companies that operate the Payroll Savings Plan—the 
popular plan for the regular purchase of Savings Bonds 
by employees. 

You're helping your employees, your country, and 


yourself by deciding to... 


give the bonus in Bonds 


..and by putting plenty of push behind the P. S. P. It’s 
easy with the help you get—for the asking—from your 
State Director, U. S. Treasury’s Savings Bonds Division. 


Call him now! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE CONTROLLER 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of 
the Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 





nounces 


pe a 1 


It’s new! The 


GRAY MAGIC ROYAL 


Just feast—and rest—vour eves on the newest 
and greatest of all office typewriters. Never 
has there been such a typewriter as the new 
GRAY MAGIC Roval! 

All glare and glint are banished by that 
soft, gray tone. From stem to stern. it’s the 
picture of comfort 


Let your fingers fee/ that comfort, too—on 


the new. revolutionary keyboard. Feel how 
each key is shaped to the contour of the 
fingers, how it cradles the finger tips. Feel 
how natural. how right! 

But just go down the line of new, improved 
features. See how the new GRAY MAGIC 
Royal betters the best—how Royal succeeds 
Royal as the World's No. | Typewriter! 


Se ie a eet at 





New Color! New Look! New Touch! 
NEW FEATURES! 


Finger-Flow Keys. Designed to cradle 
the finger tips, the Finger-Flow Key- 
board gives greater clearance between 
rows of keys. And the touch that has 
made Royal the 2'4 to | favorite among 
typists is even lighter, faster—now, more 
than ever, the operator’s dream touch! 


= . r ~ 


Clean Change Ribbon — This new Royal 
exclusive permits swift, clean ribbon 
changing. The specially designed spool 
lets you slip the ribbon loop on without 
even removing the empty spool from its 
hub. No fuss—no more inky fingers— 
with this great new Royal feature. 





Removable Cylinder — another bit of 
Gray Magic — another new Royal im- 
provement. Single-handed, with the 
thumb and finger of the right hand, you 
can lift out the cylinder to clean or 
change. A simple press and lift—and it’s 
out. No tool kits! No mechanics! 


“Magic’ Margin—Most magic Royal 
feature of all, “Magic” Margin sets the 
margin where it’s wanted, at the flick of 
the finger. Just position the carriage, 
flick the lever and it’s all set. No 
reaching from carriage to keyboard and 
back—no fumbling with margin stops. 


There are other new features, too—plus tried and true Royal ex- 
clusives. Call a Royal representative today! Meet the magic of the 
new easy-writing Royal in your own office. See how it means happier 
typists ... better, faster work. 


RAY MAGIC ROYA 


Made By The World’s Largest Manufacturer Of Typewriters 


“Magic” is a registered trade-mark of the Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 





Who Gets What—and How Much? 


For the record—and for possible relaying by controllers 
and financial officers of corporations whenever an oppor- 
tunity presents itself—the following information is of in- 
terest. 

Over half of each sales dollar that business gets is nou 
é hired labor. According to a study by Ralph 
recently, Jabor in 1947 re- 


Robey, published in Stee/ways 
ceived fifty-one cents of each sales dollar, compared with 
forty-six cents in 1929. 

Further, the economist, who has also served as an editor 
of Newsweek Magazine, finds that sn 1947 the government 
took fourteen cents of each consumer dollar in taxes, 
whereas in 1929 the government's share was only nine 
cents. 


Other groups are getting more of that dollar as well. For 


example, the farm, professional, and unincorporated busi- 


mess groups got nineteen cents out of each 1947 dollar, 
compared with fifteen cents in 1929. 

Investors, on the other hand, have been getting less. In 
1947 investors received eight cents of each dollar in the 
form of vents, dividends, and interest, whereas in 1929 the 
sum was eighteen cents. 

And, of course, business itself retains less. In 1947 busi- 
ness retained eight cents of the dollar for the replacement 
of equipment and the expansion of facilities—in 1929 
business was able to hold twelve cents. 

That explains some of the problems that confront busi- 
ness management today, particularly the corporate control- 
lers and financial officers. 


Four Goals Basic in Management-Labor Relations 


Basic objectives of both labor and management can be 
reduced to about four fundamental goals on each side, ac- 
cording to a new report by the Labor Committee of the 
Twentieth Century Fund. The road to industrial peace lies 
through mutual understanding of these goals, says the 
Committee, which includes employers, officials of both 
AF of L and CIO, economists and former government ad- 
munistrators. 

In its forthcoming report, ‘Partners in Production: A 
Basis for Labor-Management Understanding,” this impar- 
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tial Committee lists the four fundamental goals of labor as: 


1. A sense of security, both on the job and in the com- 
munity. The organized worker looks upon the union as his 
primary safeguard, says the Committee. 

2. An opportunity to advance, a fair chance for promo- 
tion and general betterment. 

3. More humane treatment, including being consulted 
about things that vitally affect labor’s welfare. 

4. A sense of dignity on the job, a feeling of doing useful, 
constructive work. 

The Committee cites studies from leading authorities in 
formulating these goals and goes on to state the four funda- 
mental goals of management: 


1. Good business for the company, and its general eco- 
nomic health. 

2. Good relations with its own employes, to gain their 
loyalty and keep them satisfied with working conditions. 

3. Freedom to manage, without interference from unions 
or employes. 

4. Businesslike relationships and more responsibility on 
the part of employes and unions, so that the company will 
have assurance that contracts and agreements will be car- 
ried out. 


Protecting U. S. Capital Abroad 

‘Around the globe, the urgent need for new capital invest- 
ment is too gigantic, too insistent, to expect a single gov- 
ernment, even one as rich as our own, to assume the entire 
burden by itself,’ declares Austin Foster in a_ recent 
issue of the United Nations World magazine. Mr. Foster 
is General Counsel of the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 
and Chairman of the Treaty Committee of the National 
Foreign Trade Council. His article is designed for furnish- 
ing guidance to businessmen concerned with world trade 
and its future when ERP ends. 

“It daily becomes more evident,” Mr. Foster declares, 
“that the credits and funds to be advanced under the ERP, 
or the Export-Import Bank, or the International Bank and 
Fund, or similar agencies will not be enough to create 
and sustain the ever-higher levels of world productivity and 
world trade on which world prosperity depends. The dol- 
lars earmarked by the US government for economic recon- 
struction and construction abroad over the next four years 
now stand at no more than $2.5 billions. And their value 
has been already—and substantially—reduced by inflation.” 

Mr. Foster further affirms that before foreign nations can 
expect to tap the vast reservoir of private investment capital 
in the US, they must first create the economic climate that 
can favor the export of US money and US “know-how.” 

Too many underdeveloped nations today, he notes, are in 
the position of an imaginary “Ruritania’’ which exists 
largely on agriculture, has a small coastal fishing industry, 
and mineral deposits. To lift its living standards it requires 
tractors, fertilizers, motorized fishing fleets, mining equip- 
ment. Yet its government, animated by suspicion of foreign 
capital, repels potential investors who otherwise would 
“supply money, machinery and managerial know-how.” 

The author shows that the US itself was largely de- 





veloped by foreign funds, mainly British and French, that 
were not restricted by undue limitations. “Even though to- 
day,’ Mr. Foster concludes, ‘‘America is more interested in 
protecting its own capital invested abroad, than in inducing 
foreign investment in America, it has not changed its basic 
view that the best policy is one which does not hamper for- 
eign investment.” 


Increase in Insurance Coverages Up to 200°, Noted 

Increases of 50 to 200% in insurance coverage are re- 
ported by a majority of the 235 companies cooperating in 
the National Industrial Conference Board's latest survey 
on current business practices. Most of the companies state 
that rising prices and higher replacement costs have caused 
them to increase their insurance “steadily and substantially” 
above coverages maintained in the earlier part of this de- 
cade. 

Over 90% of the companies surveyed report that the 
company’s insurance policy is now a concern of top manage- 
ment. Disasters, such as the Texas City catastrophe, coupled 
with spiraling plant and equipment replacement costs, have 
had a “‘considerable impact’’ on management's insurance 
thinking. As a result, some companies are “revamping es- 
tablished methods of handling insurance.” 

Less than 4% of the companies surveyed are completely 
self-insured because this method is deemed desirable only 
in the case of large companies where decentralization of 
operation spreads and minimizes the risk. Approximately 
a third of the companies reporting state that they “self- 
insure only to a limited extent.” 

The majority of the industrialists surveyed indicate that 
they review their insurance programs annually. Many re- 
port that such periodic examinations “have frequently un- 
covered considerable savings through revision of present 
policies as well as the elimination of unnecessary policies 
covering unimportant risks. Often such savings have been 
sufficiently high to offset the cost of a broader and more 
adequate insurance program.” Several state that they have 
been able to reduce insurance costs through the use of “‘all 
risk” or blanket policies. 

Explosion hazard, smoking, and general improvement 
committees are typical of the safety committees organized 
by many companies. Stationing a safety director at each 
plant to investigate accidents and hazards and to make 
recommendations for the elimination of possible sources of 
losses is a practice reported by some. Others have rotating 
safety committees, which continually change membership 
“so as to keep the whole working force conscious of risks.” 
Most companies indicate that they have done “‘a great deal” 
to give the working force ‘‘an incentive to be risk conscious 
at all times.” 

Only about a quarter of the executives report that their 
companies used outside insurance analysts on a regular 
basis. The majority of the reporting firms (about 66% ) do 
not use outside insurance analysts because they feel that 
they are receiving similar service ‘through contact with 
company personnel and commercial insurance representa- 
tives.” 


Plant-Equipment Expenditures Surveyed 

Concerns already established rather than new concerns 
will have to be relied on for most of the expenditures for 
new plant and equipment, if that particular prop for the 
present prosperity is to remain sturdy. 

According to a report from the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, there is likely to be little, if any, increase in the 
number of businesses during 1949. Yet new concerns, ac- 
cording to the Department, have been responsible for a 
large part of the heavy business outlays that have been 
helping maintain economic activity and employment. 

During 1948, the Department estimates, industry spent 
some $18.8 billions on new plant and equipment with 
slightly more than $5 billions expended during the fourth 
The Cleveland Trust Co 


NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT EXPEND- 
ITURES, AND NATIONAL INCOME 


quarter. The 1948 
total was approxi- 
mately $2.7 billions 
higher than 1947. 

It should be 
noted that physical 
volume of construc- 
tion was slightly 
belou 1947. The 
increased outlay 1s 
accounted 
mostly by the rising 


for 
AS PERCENT OF INCOME 
price pattern. 
The Depart- 
ment’s survey in- 
dicates some $4.4 
billions of new 
plant and equip- 
ment expenditures 
by industry during 
the first quarter of 
1949. This 
be about 5 per cent higher than the first quarter of the 


) 3 37 4 43 45 ‘a? “48 
would 


sast year, but here again higher costs are involved in the 
I ) § § 


figure. During 1949 heavy expenditures by public utilities, 
in connection with their long-range expansion programs, 
are anticipated and the railroads likewise will spend large 
amounts for additional equipment. 

There is evidence, the Cleveland Trust Company pointed 
out recently in its “Business Bulletin,” that a number of 
manufacturing industries have reached the latter stages of 
their postwar capital programs. A recent survey by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, for example, shows that 
manufacturers in that city plan to spend about 16 per cent 
less for new plant and equipment over the next 12 months 
than, roughly, during the same 1948 period. 

Where have new firms been obtaining their funds? 

A recent Department of Commerce study indicates that 
the biggest single source was the personal savings of the 
promoters who put up $4.4 billions, which was nearly two- 
thirds of the total investment in 660,000 retail and whole- 
sale trade operations during 1945-1947. —-PAUL HAASE 
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Line Must Divide Economic 


Regulation and Control 


The nation must draw a clear line be- 
tween necessary regulation and control 
which involves the assumption of man- 
agerial functions, if the private enterprise 
system is to continue as the type of eco- 
nomic organization in the United States. 
While prevention of monopoly and regu- 
lation of the plane of competition is in- 
dispensable, substitution of government 
control for the decisions of business man- 
agement will make the successful opera- 
tion of private enterprise progressively 
more dithcult and eventually impossible. 

This is the conclusion of a study, ‘Eco- 
nomic Systems,” by Harold G. Moulton, 
president of the Brookings Institution, 
Washington. The study, conducted under 
a grant from the Falk Foundation of 
Pittsburgh, appraises developments and 
trends in government regulations and con- 
trol of business in recent years, covering 
the fields of finance, industry, and trans- 
portation 

Certain naturally monopolistic indus- 
tries, such as public utilities, where com- 
petition is impracticable and undesirable, 


obviously require regulation. In other 


areas, regulation must be designed to pre 


serve and strengthen the competitive sys- 
tem. Among types of regulation falling 
into this class are those which seek to 
prevent actual conspiracies in restraint of 
trade and the exploitation of natural re- 
sources contrary to the public interest. 

Regulation of working conditions and 
quality of products such as foods and 
drugs is desirable and does not involve 
any usurpation of managerial functions. 
Experience has also shown that in certain 
types of business, commercial 
banking, it is necessary to establish mini- 
mum standards or requirements. 

Since the '30’s the nation has gone far 
beyond such regulation and has been pro- 
gressing toward a hybrid type of eco- 
nomic organization. Instead of a com- 
pletely centralized domination of eco- 
nomic life by government—as under 
communism, facism, and nazism—and in- 
stead of government ownership and op 
under 


such as 


eration of selected industries, as 
socialism, the new philosophy conceived 
that the function of the government 
should be to control the operation of the 
economic system. 

Individuals would still be free to own 
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and operate whatever type of business 
enterprise might seem to offer the best 
hope of profit, and private enterprise and 
competition would be expected to furnish 
the motive power for economic develop- 
ment. While the powers of government 
were invoked for both recovery and con- 
trol purposes in the 30's, these measures 
did not strike directly at the basic prin- 
ciples of private enterprise. The attempt 
to control the price and profit mechanism 
by which private enterprise operates has 
come since the war. 

In short, the new conception has been 
that the country can depend upon the 
private enterprise system to provide the 
driving force for technological advance- 
ment, while at the same time the govern- 
ment controls the vital price and profit 
mechanism. Under such controls, con 
sumer demands, manifesting themselves 
through prices in the market, would no 
longer govern production and maintain a 
flexible economy. The allocation of pro- 
ductive effort and the maintenance of eco- 
nomic balance would have to be directed 
by the government. 

But a democracy such as the United 
States, with a government based on the 
separation of powers, is inherently incap 
able of achieving a unified program of 
government control. There is both lack 
of unity among the three major divisions 
and divided responsibility even within 
the executive branch. While federal 
powers have been greatly broadened by 
court decisions of recent years, there re 
mains a fundamental division of power 
and responsibility between the federal 
government and subsidiary units 

Moreover, economic policies in a de- 
mocracy inevitably reflect the power and 
influence of the many 
groups; government programs thus con 
tain many conflicting elements, often 
basically inconsistent. The chief executive 
must take account of political forces, and 
Congress consists of individuals repre 
senting the interests of their constituen- 
cies. A comprehensive master plan is es 
sential to success, and such a unified plan 
could be developed and carried out only 
by a strongly centralized national author- 
ity with vast powers. 


special interest 


It is readily possible to draw the line 
between regulations, which — establish 
rules of the game and set standards of 
performance, and controls which usurp 
managerial functions and substitute over- 
head government policies and directives 
for market mechanisms as guides to eco- 
nomic development. Only with such a 
line drawn can the creative power of pri- 
vate enterprise, which has been respon- 
for the extraordinary industrial 
achievements of modern times, be pre- 
served. Such a method of regulation, in 
contrast to communism, socialism, and 
hybrid systems of control, would ensure 
the preservation of individual liberties. 


sible 





he says he’s too busy 


NOT to see you... 


What's on this caller’s card that opens the door to a busy 
executive's office? 

It’s just a symbol in the corner —the 2 of Burroughs. 
You see, that symbol stands for an organization whose job 
is to help save time. Through daily contact with all kinds 
of business, Burroughs is familiar with current problems 
in figuring, accounting and statistical procedures—and how 
they are being solved. Burroughs knows time-saving trends 
in machine application. Burroughs has a complete line of 
machines that get figure work done in less time, at less cost, 
with less effort. 

That is why busy men welcome the visit of a Burroughs 
representative. They know it ¢akes time to save time. They 
know that time spent with a Burroughs man is a good 
investment. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 
32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 





Foundation Announces New Project, 
Membership Committee Formed 


Steadily broadening its program of 
service to business, the Controllership 
Foundation has announced the completion 
of its first major project for 1949—the 
100,000-word volume, “Controllership in 
Modern Management,” which will be is- 
sued this month by the Chicago publishing 
house of Richard D. Irwin. Close after it 
will follow the initial pamphlets in the 
series entitled ‘Education for Controller- 
ship,” a succession of booklets designed 
to facilitate the selection and training of 
controllership department personnel. 

Numerous other projects of direct im- 
portance and assistance to controllers and 
others in financial management have been 
proposed to the Foundation, it was re- 
vealed, and are under consideration by the 
Trustees. These include such studies as the 
future sources of equity capital; case his- 
tories of cost reduction methods in Ameri- 
can industry; the uses and limitations of 
financial and operating ratios; industrial 
pricing policies, and educational material 
for use in university schools of business. 

In order to finance this research pro- 
gram on a businesslike basis, a special 
committee of the Institute has been formed 

the Institute's Membership Committee 
for the Controllership Foundation. Early 
in February, President K. Y. Siddall an- 
nounced the appointment of Daniel M. 
Sheehan, Vice President of the Monsanto 
Chemical Company, St. Louis, as chairman 
of the new committee. The latter has 38 
members, including the national 
presidents of the Institute, plus one repre- 
sentative from each local Control. 

Working under Mr. Sheehan's commit- 
tee are special committees set up by the 
Controls. At the time of writing, such 
groups were already functioning in Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Columbus, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and St. Louis, with others in the 
organizing stage and all indications point- 
ing toward active Control participation 
throughout the country 

By February 18, when this issue of THE 
CONTROLLER went to press, the Commit- 
tee had enrolled 52 companies, with 
a total contribution of $18,500. 
Minimum and maximum goals have been 
the first is set at $125,000, and 


vice 


dues 


budgeted: 
represents the basic needs for the Founda- 
tions 1949 program, the second amounts 
to $240,000, representing the maximum 
program which the could 
undertake this year 

“We are asking business corporations to 


organization 


THE CONTROLLER 


support the Controllership Foundation for 
two reasons,” Mr. Sheehan explained. 
“First, we believe that the Foundation can 
do a valuable job for all business by help- 
ing to safeguard the future development 
of our free enterprise economy. When the 
facts regarding broad economic and fi- 
nancial problems are made available by a 
trusted source, 
they may be used 
by business to re- 
fute economi 
fallacies and 
half-truths. 
‘“*Second, 
much of the 
Foundation’s re- 
search will have 
a practical appli- 
cation to the 
controller's prob- 
lems. Obviously, 
if the Foundation is able to assist the con- 
troller in his work, it will benefit both the 
individual and the company. The control- 
ler will also benefit from enhanced pres- 


DANIEL M. SHEEHAN 


tige as controllership proves its ability, 
through this research, to deal with prob- 
lems of broad scope and importance to 
business management. 

“That economic and financial research 
can aid business to secure lower costs and 
greater profits is an accepted fact,” Mr. 
Sheehan continued. “Research is also a 
vital factor in the relationship between 
government and business. The progress 
and strength of business depend to a great 
extent upon mutual trust between govern- 
ment and Management in meeting our eco- 
nomic and financial problems. 

“The facts furnished by business have 
not always been fully trusted by political 
leadership. In this respect the Foundation 
enjoys a priceless asset—its established 
reputation for impartial study of economic 
and financial problems and for rigorous 
avoidance of any attempt to become a po- 
litical force.” 

As an example of the Foundation’s 
value to business companies and their con- 
trollers, Mr. Sheehan pointed to “Depreci- 
ation Policy when Price Levels Change.” 

“The demand for this book has ex- 
ceeded all predictions,” the chairman de- 
clared. “It is now in its third printing. 
More than 1,200 copies were sold during 
the first three weeks after this study was 
announced.” 

Another excellent example is the 100,- 
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000-word volume to be released this 
month, Mr. Sheehan added. Contents of 
“Controllership in Modern Management” 
will include the following subjects: con- 
trollership’s contribution to executive man- 
agement; growth of the controllership 
function ; top management's views on con- 
trollership; problems of controllership 
organization; selection and training of 
controllership personnel; education for 
controllership; human reactions to stand- 
ards and controls; controllership and pub- 
lic relations. 

“In all the work of the Foundation,” 
Mr. Sheehan observed, ‘'special attention 
is being given to guard against overlap- 
ping or duplicating the activities of other 
competent, impartial research authorities. 
Wherever possible, the Foundation will 
coordinate and work with other manage- 
ment leadership agencies which possess 
common interests—such as trade associa- 
tions, professional societies in the account- 
ing ficld, groups devoted to improving 
management practices, university schools 
of business and other independent re- 
search foundations. In preparation for this 
broad program of cooperation with other 
groups, the Foundation is now investi- 
gating and compiling the scope and limita- 
tions of 25 to 30 business research organi- 
zations. 

“In addition, the Foundation is also 
stepping up its cooperation with the tech- 
nical committees of the Institute. By ac- 
tion of the latter's board of directors, 
these committees are designated as ad- 
visory committees of the Foundation, with 
the privilege of suggesting projects for 
Foundation research where the problem is 
cither too expensive or too extensive for 
handling by the Institute committees them- 
selv es.” 

Mr. Sheehan pointed out that, in due 
season, every company represented in the 
Institute will be given an opportunity to 
help underwrite the Foundation’s future. 
‘This plan of sharing research costs,’’ he 
said, ‘will insure concrete advantages to 
enterprise, and also maintain the inde- 
pendent, impartial status of the Founda- 
tion. Each company may select the type of 
membership which it feels is appropriate 
to its size and to its interest in the Founda- 
tion's work—the Senior Membership for 
which the dues are $1,000 a year, the 
Sustaining Membership at $500 a year, or 
the Contributing Membership at $250.” 

In closing, Mr. Sheehan emphasized 
the intent of the Foundation to seek a di- 
versified field of inquiry and service. ‘One 
way in which to accomplish this,” he said, 
“is through the advice and suggestions of 
a National Advisory Board, which will in- 
clude representatives of member compa- 
nies in various trades and industries. From 
time to time the Foundation also plans to 
poll the members regarding potential 
projects of particular interest in their 
field.” 





Blocause ls an Edison Votcewrtler ... 
tls the only disc-lypre fice diclaling tnstiwment with 


ar-luned Jewel-Action 


THE DISC EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 


What does Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
mean? It means the dictator’s voice 
is ‘‘tailor-made’”’ so that a secretary, 
when transcribing, hears every word, 
clearly, the first time. 

It means that your secretary can 
increase her speed and accuracy, 
organize her work better, be a real 
executive assistant. 

It means that you can dictate 
more rapidly, in your normal speak- 
ing voice, knowing that Ear-Tuned 
Jewel-Action makes even the hard- 
est-to-record syllables easy to hear 
and understand. 

It means that you have, in the 
Disc Edison Voicewriter, an office 


dictating instrument engineered to 
the same high quality standards as 
other famous Edison products. 

In all, the Disc Edison Voicewriter 
has 19 exclusive features . . . features 
which Edison has found, through 
half a century of research, to be es- 
sential for convenient, efficient dic- 
tation—full and complete enclosure 
of the instrument, speed control, 
simplicity of operation. 

But the important fact is that now, 
whichever method of dictation fits 
your office requirements best, Edison 
offers you Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
in your choice of cylinder-type or 
disc-type dictating instruments. 





| 


Q, Edvoon 


Only the EDIPHONE MAN brings you the exclusive advantages of Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action. 


Wer 


Phone “EDIPHONE” in your city, or 
write Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 
West Orange,New Jersey. In Canada: 
Thomas A. Edison of Caxada, Ltd., 
Toronto 1, Ontario 








How Progressive Taxation Hits Progress 


The observations which follow are excerpts from an address by Willford 1. King, 
Professor Emeritus in Economics, New York University, at the 17th Annual Meeting 
of the Controllers Institute of America. 


Most of the funds used either to esta- 
blish new industries or to finance expan- 
sion of old enterprise come either from 
the savings of corporations or from the 
savings of prosperous individuals. Heavy 
taxes on successful corporations and indi- 
viduals prevent the accumulation of such 
savings and thereby curtail industrial ex- 
pansion. England, at present, furnishes 
an outstanding example of what progres- 
sive taxation, if long continued, can do 
to a nation’s industry. 
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Oyiginal cost is an im- 
portant historical fact. 


The “Replacement Re- 
serve” established and 
maintained by apprais- 
al provides reconcilia- 
tion of book costs and 
related charges with 
present-day realities. 
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Progressive taxes wreck industry, not 
only by preventing capital formation but 
also by destroying individual initiative. 
When the more competent technicians, 
professional men and industrialists find 
that additional income resulting from 
strenuous effort is taken by the govern- 
ment, they readily succumb to siren songs 
enticing them to leisure, rather than to 
toil. All such taxes take away premiums 
on efficiency and tend to keep in business 
inefhcient producers who, from the stand- 
point of social welfare, ought to be 
weeded out. 

The extent to which confiscatory tax 
rates, by destroying initiative and ef- 
ficiency, tend to defeat themselves is re- 
vealed by a statistical analysis of income 
tax rates and revenues which I made in 
1947. This study, based entirely upon of 
ficial data published by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, proves—I believe con- 
clusively—that income tax rates higher 
than 259% reduce taxable incomes in later 
years to such an extent that the higher 
rates bring in no additional revenue what- 
soever. The evidence all indicates that the 
Federal. Treasury would have lost nothing 
if no etfective had 
ever been levied upon individual incomes. 


tax rates above 25% 


Since economic progress depends very 
largely mechanization—and since 
effective mechanization is possible only 
where abundant—it follows 
that, if we make our 
progressive and strong, we must be care- 
ful to see that the taxes which we levy 
have the minimum tendency to penalize 
thrift and efficiency. Moreover, if we wish 
thinking people to have real respect for 
their government, the taxes imposed must 
be such that the taxpayer will consider 
them fair and reasonable. 

Some half century ago a number of our 
outstanding economists were inveigled 
theory that taxes 

accordance with 


upon 


capital 1s 


desire to nation 


into endorsing the 
should be levied in 
ability to pay. It is safe to say that most 


‘of them never followed this idea to its 


logical conclusion. Evidently if this prin- 
ciple is carried out, all taxes should be 
levied upon the most prosperous members 
of the community, as long as their tn- 
comes remain those in lower 
brackets; for as long as their incomes are 
larger they always have more ability to 
pay. Clearly then, the ability-to-pay prin- 
ciple is communistic in essence, for, in a 
nation in which taxation is heavy, the re- 
sult would be to reduce all incomes to a 
very low level. 

From the standpoint of the social wel- 


above 


fare in the long run, taxes should be 
levied, primarily, in proportion to the 
goods income of the respective families— 
in other words, in proportion to the 
amount of goods which they individually 
consume. The easiest way of administer- 
ing such a system is to ascertain the size 
of the book income of the individual and 
the amount of his savings, and then to 
deduct his savings from his total book in- 
come, levying the tax upon the remainder. 

At all times the tax problem should be 
viewed, not from the standpoint of re- 
vamping our social order or merely fiscal 
expediency, but rather should be so 
framed as to benefit the greatest number 
of our citizens in the long run. 





For a Change of Pace 


We offer no “radio give-away” set of 
prizes for the following, but if you seek 
a moment away-from-it-all, just close 
your ofiice door; tell your secretary 
you've left town; clear your desk and 
try this quiz. Don’t peak at Page 137 
until you give up! 
1. Phineas T. B———, 
American Showman 

Alexander D———, 
French Novelist 

A——, 
American Social Worker 


, 


Jane 


John G. 
American Poet 
Hans C. 

Danish Author 

B--—., 
American Clergy 

A——-, 
Bishop of Milan 

s-——, 
English Poet and Dramatist 

9. Marcus T. C———, 


Henry W. 
Saint 


William 


Roman Orator 

Honore de B———, 
French Novelist 
Stanley B : 
English Prime Minister 

Charles R. D———, 
English Naturalist 

J. Pierpont M———, 
American Financier 

Michael A——-, 
Italian Painter 

William iF B—__, 
American Statesman and Orator 

Nathaniel H———, 


American Author 








“NO MORE COSTLY OVERTIME ON CUSTOMER ACCOUNTS 
- thanks to this Simplified System” 


reports CHARLES S. MARTIN 
Distributing Co. Inc. of Atlanta, Ga. 


distributor of Bendix Automatic Home Laundry Equip 
ment, Youngstown Kitchens by Mullins, and other 
nationally known leaders in the major electrical and 
gas appliance field with a yearly volume in millions 


When the Charles S. Martin Co. of Atlanta switched 
to SUIAP ledgerless accounts receivable operation 
officials found that one clerk could handle work that 
formerly required three—and_profit-killing over- 
time costs were eliminated. 

With their SUIAP visible system 


resulting in faster and more 


accounts are 


always up-to-date, 


Official of Charles S. Martin Distributing Co. Inc. checks an invoice 
with operator of the SUIAP accounts receivable system. This one 


clerk replaces three needed for former system. 


accurate credit authorization—a welcome change 
from the old plan under which posting clerks were 
as much as two weeks behind. With SUIAP, posting 
is just a matter of dropping the invoice in the con- 
venient visible account pocket. And collections are 
more easily handled, too: the signal on the margin 
shows what accounts need collection activity — 
positive control of accounts receivable is achieved, 
with much less clerical work. 

Naturally Charles S. Martin wanted protection 
for these vital records. Their accounts receivable 
system is housed in the Remington Rand Safe- 
Desk—laboratory-tested, certified security against 
fire. It's “Protection-at-the-point-of-use.” 

Whatever the size or kind of your business, there 
are big savings waiting for you in SUIAP. Get 
details without del: Ly: Call our office near you, 
or send for FREE booklet KD 253, Kolect-A-Matic 
Simplified Unit Invoice Accounting Plan—Systems 
Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 





Remingion Rend 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 





Boston Controllers Hosts 
for Eastern Conference 


Controllers from the eastern area will 
shortly be “Boston Bound’ for the 1949 
Eastern Controllers Conference to be held 
at the Hoiel Statler on Friday and Satur- 
day, April 1 and 2, under the sponsorship 
of the Boston Control. 

A program of timely interest is being ar- 
ranged by Chairman Edwin E. McConnell, 
Controller of Norton Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass., and a past president of the Con- 
trollers Institute of America. 

Friday's activities will consist of a lunch- 
eon to the national officers and directors of 
the Institute followed by their board meet- 
ing and a luncheon for the local Control 
presidents attending. A series of industry 
conferences is being arranged for the after- 


noon, followed by a reception to the mem- 
bers. The day's events will close with a 
buffet supper. 

Technical sessions will begin Saturday. 
Robert N. Wallis, Assistant Treasurer of 
Dennison Manufacturing Co., Framing- 
ham, Mass., and president of the Boston 
Control, will preside at the morning ses- 
sion at which W. A. Neumann, Jr., Assist- 
ant Treasurer of De Laval Steam Turbine 
Company, will speak on " Management Re- 
ports.’” Following Mr. Neumann, Ray- 
mond Bowles, Chief of Planning for Arm- 
strong Cork Company, will discuss “Eco- 
nomic Control of Inventory.” 

Between the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions a luncheon will be held in the Geor- 


LABOR SECRETARY TOBIN, CARMICHAEL, PETERSEN TO SPEAK 


Fabian Bachrach 


Three headliners are scheduled to appear on the 
program of the Eastern Controllers Conference in 
Boston, April 1-2. The Honorable Maurice J. Tobin, 
United States Secretary of Labor, and Dr. Leonard 
Carmichael, President of Tufts College, Medford, 
Mass., will address the banquet session while Leroy 
A. Petersen, President of Otis Elevator Company, 


will be the featured luncheon speaker. 


LEROY A. PETERSEN 
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CHICAGO . 


Depreciation and Depletion Studies 


Valuations and Appraisals 
Organization and Business Reports 
Securities Registration Investigations 
Design and Construction 
Industrial Engineering 


Ford, Bacon & Vavis 


Engineers 


39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


LOS ANGELES 











gian Room of the Hotel Statler at which 
Christian E. Jarchow, Vice President and 
Comptroller of International Harvester 
Company, Chicago, and chairman of the 
board of directors of the Controllers Insti- 
tute of America, will preside. 

Speaker at the luncheon will be Leroy 
A. Petersen, President of Otis Elevator 
Company, New York, whose topic will be 
“Big Government—Cussing Won't Do!” 

A graduate of the University of Wiscon- 
sin and a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Mr. 
Petersen joined the Otis Elevator organiza- 
tion in 1921 as Sales Representative and 
Branch Office Manager. Subsequently he 
served as General Sales Engineer and As- 
sistant General Zone Manager, becoming 
Vice President in charge of industrial sales 
in 1938. He was elected Executive Vice 
President and Director in 1943 and Presi- 
dent in January 1945. 

The afternoon session, under the guid- 
ance of Henry C. Perry, Treasurer of 
Heywood-Wakefield Company, Gardner, 
Mass., and a past president of the Institute, 
will take the form of two panel discussions. 

The first will have for its theme: “How 
Much Social Security Can We Afford?” 
Thomas L. Evans will act as chairman for 
those participating in an analysis of the 
status of social security laws and regula- 
tions. Mr. Evans, Treasurer of J. N. Adams 
& Company, Buffalo, is at present on leave 
from his company on a special study of 
placement and unemployment insurance 
policies in New York State. He is also cur- 
rently serving as Chairman of the Insti- 
tute’s national Committee on Social Se- 
curity. 

Second part of the session will discuss 
‘Cost Reduction and the Break-Even 
Squeeze.” Participating will be Charles 
Gleason, Assistant to the Vice President in 
charge of Production at Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., and Stanley Z. Bronner, As- 
sistant to the President at Bridgeport Brass 
Company. 

At 7 P.M. K. Y. Siddall, Comptroller 
of The Procter & Gamble Company, Cin- 
cinnati, and national president of the In- 
stitute, will act as toastmaster at the ban- 
quet where guests of honor will be the In- 
stitute’s national officers and board of di- 
rectors. Featured speakers will be Dr 
Leonard Carmichael, President of Tufts 
College, Medford, Mass., and the Hon- 
orable Maurice J. Tobin, United States 
Secretary of Labor. 

Registration for the conference will be 
held at 4 P.M. April 1 in the Salle Mo- 
derne of the Hotel Statler and at 9 A.M 
April 2 on the mezzanine floor. 

Controllers planning to attend are re- 
quested to make advance registration with 
Richard N. Rigby, Controller of Gillette 
Safety Razor Company, Boston, who is 
Chairman of the Registration and Recep- 
tion Committee. Fees for the entire confer- 
ence will be $10 for members and $12 for 
non-members. 





Beware Stagnation, 
Industrialist Warns 


Since 1930 production facilities in 
America have been worn out faster than 
they have been replaced, American indus- 
try was reminded recently by William J. 
Kelly, Chicago industrialist and presi- 
dent of the Machinery and Allied Prod- 
ucts Institute. 

In a recently published Institute re- 
port, “Technological Stagnation in Great 
Britain,’ Mr. Kelly said that in the 
United States as in England security and 
stability are being sought at the expense 
of technological advancement. 

“During this same period many na- 
tional policies were adopted that were 
and are incompatible with the mainte- 
nance of a ‘ eiaioed and expanding 
economy,” Mr. Kelly said in connection 
with the depleting production facilities. 
“Until we reverse these practices, Amer- 
ica will have alarming symptoms of a 
technological decline, similar to that 
which has overtaken England and 
France. We must mechanize and modern- 
ize faster than we are today or our 
economy, too, will stagnate.” 

In the Institute’s report on 25 indus- 
tries it was revealed that production per 
worker is lower in all cases in Britain than 
in the United States, and that on the aver- 
age an American produces, with the supe- 
rior technological equipment he has, about 
three times as much as the British worker. 

“Britain’s chief industries are operat- 
ing with mechanical antiques and out- 
moded production methods,” the report 
stated. “We have seen both management 
and labor obsessed with a passion for 
‘security’ and ‘stability,’ reflected on the 
one side in combinations in restraint of 
competition, and on the other in feather- 
bedding and resistance to mechanization. 
We have seen a tax system inimical to 
enterprise and adventure. We have seen 
a fatalistic acceptance of inferiority, and 
a resort to easy apologetics and rationali- 
zations. And, finally, we see in Britain 
the logical sequence—intervention of the 
state. The parallels between America 
and Britain are too close for comfort. We 
are by no means immune to the degenera- 
tive processes that have sapped the vital- 
ity of industry overseas.” 

Mr. Kelly said that the report on 
British technology was made not to dis- 
parage England but to examine and learn 
from her experience. 

“The principal lesson to be learned,” 
he said, “is that we must preserve by all 
means both the spirit and practice of 
competitive enterprise. By the same to- 
ken we must preserve the incentives that 
evoke and reward enterprise. If we fail, 
we shall inevitably retrace in this country 
the dismal course of industry in Britain, 
a course charted for our admonishment.” 
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does the 
work of many 
when its a combined form 





Just because you have 
many departments doesn’t mean you 
need many forms. Not at all! Uarco 
combines business forms so that one does 
the work of many . . . serving all depart- 
ments. . . reaching everyone concerned. 

Not only that, but each department 
gets only the facts it wants—no non- 
essentials. No delays, no recopying— 
one writing does it all! 

See how you can combine your business 
forms. Call your Uarco Representative 
—he’ll make a complete survey of your 
needs at no cost or obligation. 

UARCO INCORPORATED 
Chicago, IIl.; Cleveland, Ohio; 


Oakland, Calif.; Deep River, Conn. 
Offices in all principal cities 


4 UARCO business form 


*for instance .. . One 
company selling radio tran- 
scriptions needs all these with 
each order: (1) box label, 
(2) shipper's receipt, Railway 
Express Agency, (3) R.E.A. 
label with detachable de- 
livery sheets, (4) “abstract 
advice” for R.E.A. records, 
(5) shippers bill from R.E.A. 
UARCO combines them all 
in E-Z-Out Form. One form 

. One writing . . . copies 
detached in one swift motion. 


ULAR C (OMe Business Forms 


INCORPORATED 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS 
FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


SINGLE SET FORMS 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
AND REGISTER FORMS 
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For machine-posted recoras 
that wear and wear and wear 


... at low cost 


GET 


This paper and card stock, 50° new cotton 
tiber, has built-in toughness, and will take 

terrific beating, withstanding hundreds ot 
handlings. 

Parsons Mechano Form was built to the 
specifications of the leading machine, ribbon 
and ink manufacturers. You'll get legible 
clean-cut entries, that stay legible. Mechano 
Form has the no-glare surface that means 
fewer errors in reading and writing the 
entries. So it's fine for hand posting, too 
Available in eight weights and seven colors 
Matching colors in paper and cards mean 
ou can use each color to indicate a type ot 
account or record, saving time and assuring 
xccuracy. Entries can be erased easily, by 
rubber, scratcher or chemicals, leaving th 


same color of smooth, hard surface 


“How to Make Your Records Legible and Lasting 


This is the title of a free 
booklet that gives the t 
on paper for accountin 
record-keeping purposes. It tells 
what types of paper i f oO 
use for various app 
and gives valual 
saving time, eff 
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First Canadian Controls Formed 
in Montreal and Hamilton 


The first Canadian Control of the Con- 
trollers Institute of America to be organ- 
ized was formally constituted on January 
5 in Montreal. 

On February 16 the Hamilton Control, 
comprising Institute members in Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Windsor and adjoining area, 
was officially organized, details of which 
will be published in the April issue of 
THE CONTROLLER 

Meeting in the Mount Stephen Club. 
with F. S. Capon, Assistant Treasurer of 
Canadian Indus Mill 
tries, Ltd., as pro- 
visional chair- 
man, and J. A. 
Desrochers, Dt- 
rector of Finance 
of The National 
Breweries, Ltd., 
as provisional 
secretary, the 
Montreal group 
of controllers re- 
ceived a charter 
from the Con- 
trollers Institute, officially presented by 
Walter B. Gerould, regional vice president 
of the Institute. Mr. Gerould is Controller 
of A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., Chico- 
pee, Mass. 

Those comprising the group, in addi- 
tion to Messrs. Capon and Desrochers, 
were: Robert S. Aiken, Comptroller of the 
Canada Cement Company, Ltd.; Alexan 
der Archibald, Secretary and Treasurer of 
Cocktield, Brown & Company, Ltd.; 
James M. Blanch, Controller of Charles 
E. Frosst & Company; Harry H. Cowan, 
Controller of Steinberg’s Wholesale Gro- 
ceterias, Ltd.; T. Cecil Davis, € omptroller 
of St. Regis Paper Company, Ltd.; David 


F. S. CAPON 


M. Farish, Comptroller of Northern Elec- 
tric Company, Ltd.; Harold W. Joyner, 
Comptroller of Standard Brands, Ltd.; 
A. Spier Keiller, General Auditor of The 
Sherwin-Williams Company of Canada, 
Ltd.; Norman E. Kenrick, Comptroller of 
Dominion Textile Company, Ltd.; John 
Mackie, Treasurer of Canadian Schenley, 
Ltd.; John W. Tait, Comptroller of 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Company, Ltd.; Ray- 
mond A. Taylor, Comptroller of Sun Life 
Assurance Comp&ny of Canada; P. D. 
Wilson, Assistant Treasurer of Aluminum 
Company of Canada, Ltd.; William J. 
Veitch, Secretary-Treasurer of Dominion 
Burlington Mills, Ltd. 

The new Control, to be known as the 
Montreal Control, then chose for its off- 
cers Mr. Capon as president, Mr. Des- 
rochers as vice president and secretary, and 
Mr. Keiller as treasurer. Messrs. Taylor, 
Farish, and Archibald were elected to 
complete the board of directors of the 
Control, totalling six. 

Accompanying Mr. Gerould as guests at 
the meeting were William L. Clark, Treas- 
urer and Director of the Buffalo Electric 
Co., Inc., who ts a national director of the 
Institute and a former president of the 
Buffalo Control; George J. Baumer, Con- 
troller of Muench-Kreuzer Candle Co., 
Inc., who acted as delegate from the Syra- 
cuse Control; and Walter Mitchell, Jr., 
Managing Director of the Institute. Mr. 
Mitchell made an address to the meeting, 
explaining the aims and accomplishments 
of the Institute. 

Also present as guests were Ralph R. 
Johnson, Vice President and Treasurer of 
Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and John T. 
Logan, Secretary-Treasurer of Simmons, 
Ltd. 


Mechanization Outlay Held Justified 


Investment as high as $25,000 per em 


ploye may be justified in buying new 
equipment if it increases output and 
productivity, Stevens H Hammond, 
President of The Whiting Corporation, 
Hammond, Ind., declared recently at a 
session of the National Materials Han 
dling | xposition, 

Cost studies have shown that in some 
industries, he pointed out, as much as 80 
per cent of all indirect labor now offers 
economies through equipment modern 
zation in handling methods 

More than $113 millions now lost 
annually in damaged freight can be cut 
by improving terminals and railroad 
freight loading and unloading methods, 
Neil M. Loney, Detroit consultant, told 
the conference. W. F. White, engineer 
of Great Southern Trucking Company, 


Jacksonville, Fla., described how 25 per 
cent increased use of a shipping area was 
obtained by improved handling plans 

Products sold by jobbers could be 
priced “at a greater discount” due to 
handling and paper work savings, if 
standard package plans’ were used in 
distributing products, said Curtis W. 
Barker, Jr., executive of Lamson Cor- 
poration, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Two further points stressed by speak- 
ers during the conference included re- 
duced “turn-around time’ for freight 
cars achieved by mechanical loading and 
unloading, amounting to major savings 
in new railroad freight car costs, and a 
iO per cent increase in terminal dis- 
patching efficiency, obtained through 
handling peak terminal tonnage me- 
chanically at terminals. 
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Community Chests Got 
38 Cents of Each Dollar 


Seventy-one of the one hundred largest 
manufacturing corporations in the United 
States gave $16.1 millions to charitable 
and welfare organizations during 1947, 
according to a survey on corporate dona- 
tions in 1947, completed by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 

Contributions to the Community Chest 
and Red Cross accounted for half of the 
1947 donations dollar. Contributions to 
hospitals and educational institutions took 
an additional 27 cents, with virtually all 
of the remainder going to “other philan- 
thropic  institutions.”” National health 
agencies received slightly more than two 
cents of the donations dollar. 

The Community Chest was found to be 
the chief beneficiary of corporate charity, 
according to the survey. Thirty-eight cents 
out of the donations dollar went into the 
Community Chest, which was overlooked 
by only one of the corporations reporting. 
In all but nine corporations, budget grants 
to the Community Chest ranked largest. 

The Red Cross was the most important 
individual charitable agency recognized by 
the corporations surveyed. Thirteen cents 
out of the donations dollar went to this 
agency. Only one corporation, because of 
a special situation, did not contribute. 

Dollarwise, contributions to hospitals 
(for both capital and maintenance needs) 
closely approached those made to the Red 
Cross, although one out of five corpora- 
tions did not include donations to these 
institutions in its budget. Donations by 
individual corporations varied greatly in 
size. 

The Board’s survey showed donations 
of $1,056,000 to colleges and universities 
and $1,091,000 to other educational insti- 
tutions. These amounts were equal to 6.6 
per cent and 6.8 per cent, respectively, of 
the total of $16.1 million. Three out of 
four of the seventy-one companies made 
contributions to colleges and universities. 

These contributions, the survey notes, 
“are to be distinguished from the appropria- 
tion of corporate funds to colleges for the 
purpose of research, which is properly 
charged as a business expense rather than 
a charitable donation.” 





Answers to Quiz, Page 132 


Barnum 9. Cicero 
Dumas 10. Balzac 
Addams 11. Baldwin 
Whittier 12. Darwin 
Anderson 13. Morgan 
Beecher 14. Angelo 
Ambrose 15. Bryan 
Shakespeare 16. Hawthorne 
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calculator... learn what figure work efficiency will mean 
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COST ACCOUNTING, PRINCIPLES 
AND METHODS, Third Edition. By 
Charles Reitell and Gould L. Harris. 
Published by International Textbook 
Company, Scranton, Pa. 


Reviewed by OSWALD NIELSEN, Associate 
Professor of Accounting, Stanford Univer- 
sity. 


General treatises on cost accounting 
might be said to fall into two main groups 
according to the manner in which their 
treatment of material, labor, and manufac- 
turing expense is related to cost systems. 
Authors of both groups describe these ele- 
ments of cost, outline procedures for re- 
lating controlling accounts to the various 
types of subsidiary records pertaining to 
these elements, and, directly or indirectly, 
indicate how payment and cost allocation 
are reconciled on the accrual basis of ac- 
counting. One set of writers develops this 
background as it applies to the job order 
system of cost accounting ; other cost Sys- 
tems are then explained from the basic 
work done with job order costs. Another 
group of writers gives separate treatment 
to the basic problems dealing with general 
control of these three elements of cost; 
upon this foundation follows their expo- 
sition of the various types of cost account- 
ing systems, including job order costs. 

The authors of this book use the latter 
procedure and recognize only incidentally 
the various types of systems until they 
have first explained material, labor, and 
manufacturing expense and_ indicated 
what is their control. This 
presentation thus types the book and also 
becomes the major portion of it (Chapters 
XXVII-XXXVI) 

The first sixteen chapters are introduc- 
tory, taking the place of a series of seven 


involved in 


in the previous edition. In these introduc- 


tory chapters the authors recite their con- 
cost accounting in 
explain some of the 
fundamental field, and 
describe certain mechanics essential to the 


cept of the role of 


business activity, 


concepts ot the 


documenting, recording, and presenting 
of cost information 
Three chapters 


(XXXVII-XXXIX) 


THE CONTROLLER 


are devoted to marketing costs and break- 
even points. The subject of budgets re- 
ceives only incidental recognition in the 
discussion of manufacturing expense and 
is explained in somewhat more detail as 
part of the discussion on standard costs 
for marketing. Otherwise, there is no spe- 
cial treatment of budgets in the book. The 
authors achieve the advantage of integrat- 
ing budgets with costing but lose the ad- 
vantage which would result from a con- 
centrated treatment of budgets in their 
relation to cost accounting. It seems that 
the authors might have given more atten- 
tion to the integration of cost accounting 
with general accounting and with the fi- 
nancial control of business. This could 
have been accomplished through a spe- 
cial discussion of budgets. 

The final chapter is an essay on the im- 
portant subject of cost presentation. In it 
one notices very considerable similarity to 
the chapter on cost reports for executives 
which appeared in the first two editions. 
The authors have expanded their treat- 
ment of reporting under a standard cost 
system so that greater emphasis 1s given to 
analyzing variances in reports to execu- 
tives. 

The book contains a wealth of informa- 
tion. It is profound and detailed. The num- 
ber of chapters has increased to forty from 
the twenty-eight in the previous edi- 
tion. If the present reviewer were to of- 
fer any adverse criticism so far as the 
authors’ presentation is concerned it 
would be because of its lengthiness. Ease 
of reading has been sacrificed in favor 
of a tremendous amount of material. It 
seems that even the number of chapters 
contributes to some repetition which 
might have been avoided had ° fewer 
been used. (We realize that it is some- 
times easier to recognize wordiness than 
to avoid it.) 

The experience of each author in- 
cludes both teaching and practice. Presen 
tation of principles of cost accounting in 
relation to their usefulness in business re- 
sults from the knowledge thus acquired by 
the writers. Those engaged in the study 
and practice of accounting may expect to 
gain from reading this book. 


MARCH, 1949 
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THE FEDERAL INCOME TAX—A 
GUIDE TO THE LAW. By Joyce 
Stanley and Richard Kilcullen. Pub- 
lished by the Tax Club Press, New York. 
$6.00. 


Designed to make income tax law un- 
derstandable to those with little or no pre- 
vious familiarity with the field, this book 
sorts out of the mass of tax material in the 
Internal Revenue Code the provisions of 
general importance and explains the mean- 
ing of those provisions. It discusses the 
sections of the Code in the order in which 
they appear. It explains the meaning of the 
statutory language itself; shows the rela- 
tionship of one section to another; and 
points out the particular words and phrases 
of each section that have required interpre- 
tation and the general direction which such 
interpretation has taken. 

The authors, members of the New York 
Bar, have put into readable language a 
mass of disparate tax material. They start 
with the statute and discuss also the Regu- 
lations and all court decisions of wide sig- 
nificance. This arrangement makes it an 
ideal book for the use of the law student, 
lawyer, accountant, or the business execu- 
tive who wishes to familiarize himself 
with the technical language of the Code. 


IFORM COST ACCOUNTING 
FOR THE FERTILIZER INDUS- 
TRY. Published by Fertilizer Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Ltd., 44, Russell 
Square, London, W.C.I. Price 15 


An outstanding feature of this book is 
the recommended use of standard costs as 
a yardstick for measuring actual costs. 
Emphasis has been laid on the use of cost 
accounting as a means of controlling all 
expenditure and waste and the directing 
of attention to operating inefficiencies. A 
glossary of technical terms is included and 
a chart pictures the flow of costing in- 
formation from the making of the origi- 
nal accounting entries until reconciliation 
with the profit shown by the financial ac- 
counts. Numerous appendices give practi- 
cal illustration of forms for the prepara- 
tion of costing data and its presentation 
to management. 

Although this book is addressed pri- 
marily to the fertilizer industry, other 
manufacturers will find much to interest 
them and it will be of particular interest 
to all concerned with the formulation or 
review of other uniform costing systems. 


ADJUSTMENT OF INSURANCE 
LOSS CLAIMS ON MERCHANDISE 
—ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS 
AND PROCEDURES. By Leo Rosen- 
blum. Published by the King’s Crown 
Press, Columbia University, New 
York. $3.00. 


This is a study in accounting theory 
and method in an important area of in- 





surance, the adjustment of loss claims in- 
volving merchandise. It deals with cer- 
tain loss adjustment problems affecting 
insured, insurer, and community, and in- 
cludes fifty-six case studies covering many 
different types of business and account- 
ing systems. 

Since the discussion of fraud inevitably 
enters into any discussion of insurance 
adjustment problems, there is included a 
section illustrating an inventory schedule 
and a variety of bills with which some 
misguided insured had tampered, together 
with reproductions of checks for fic- 
tional losses, raised invoices, etc. 

The book is primarily offered for use 
in courses in Insurance and Accounting 
and will be found of particular value to a 
study of the use of books of account as 
aids in estimating the amount of loss for 
which insurance claim is made. A practi- 
cal manual, it will be useful to insurance 
adjusters, public accountants, insurance 
counsellors, and attorneys in their work 
in connection with loss claims. 


DEATH, TAXES AND YOUR BUSI- 
NESS. By George J. Laikin. Published 
by Fiduciary Publishers, Inc., New 


York, N.Y. $1.75 paper. 


This readable and concise booklet is 
concerned with the field of survivor pur- 
chase and business insurance agreements 
It deals skillfully with the tax implications 
involved and offers ample evidence for the 
wise business man—whether he is a sole 
proprietor, partner, or stockholder in a 
close corporation—to protect his business, 
his associates in business, and his family 


First International Review Issued 


Described by the publishers as ‘the first 
international review’ on forthcoming pub- 
lications in all fields of knowledge, Book- 
forecast is now being published by Brill 
Bibliographia Internationalis in Leiden 
Holland. M. Herberman edited the publi- 
cation, which is available to American 
subscribers at $8 per year. 





ACCOUNTANT 


— save time — increase your ability to 
handle accounting questions — with the 
famous ACCOUNTANTS' HANDBOOK 





IN STEP with the greatest call in history upon ac- 
counting, this famous Handbook reflects the latest prin 
ciples, the last word in procedures, over the entire range 
of commercial and financial accounting. Places at your 
fingertips —classihed and arranged for instant use — 
rules and methods, records and systems, ways and means 
of internal check, executive controls, analyses, reports 


Puts You Ahead in Accounting Experience 


Handbook tells vou exactly what you want to know about any 


accounting 


problem 


helps vou develop experienced skill that 


wins quick recognition; helps you make quick, practical, on-the 
job decisions for correctly handling any situation. Handbook is 
recognized standard of the profession — every word bears stamp 


of highest authority 


Over 250,000 copies sold to date 


Edited by W. A. PATON, CPA, With Board 


26 BIG SECTIONS 


Financial Statements — Form and Content; 
Analysis. Income. Sales and Other Rev- 
enues. Production Costs. Distribution 
Costs. Cash. Receivables. Investments 
Inventories. Land and Wasting Assets. 
Buildings and Equipment. Depreciation. 
Plant Appraisals. Intangible Assets. Cur- 
rent, Fixed Liabilities. Paid-in Capital 
Surplus. Reserves Dividends Consolida- 
ted Statements Budgeting. Partnership, 
Governmental Fiduciary Accounting. 
Mathematics. Tables. 


1505 pages. 300 forms and 


illustrations, 50-page index. 
Third Edition. $7.50 








of 90 Assisting Editors 


5-DAY EXAMINATION 


The Ronald Press Company i 

15 East 26th St., New York 10 i 
SEND me, for examination, a copy of j 
the ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK, 
Paton. Within § days I will either pay ! 
$7.50, plus few cents postage, or re- j 
turn the Handbook 

- 

Name ! 
Firm i 
1 
I 


Address 
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THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 15 East 26th St., N.Y. 10 


These books will help 
build your profits... 


Basic 
Internal 
Auditing 


Principles and Techniques 


By JOHN B. THURSTON, Wallace Clark 
& Co., N. Y., Consulting Management 
Engineers. @ An introductory book em- 
phasizing modern methods of audit which 
enable management to measure performance, 
eliminate waste, and modify or initiate polli- 
cies. This is accountancy on the management 
level, the newest development in the field. 

Just published. Illustrated, $2.75 


Accounting 
Systems 


By JOHN J. W. NEUNER, CPA, and 
ULRICH J. NEUNER, New Jersey State 
Teachers College. @ A ‘‘new systems” book 
throughout . a full treatment of princi- 
ples involved in system installation . . . and 
the special systems problems arising in the 
popular types of medium-to-small-size busi- 
ness firms: retail and service, accounting and 
professional, manufacturing, insurance, bro- 
kerage, municipalities, hotels, restaurants, real 
theatres, breweries, and distilleries. 

Ready in April. Mlustrated, $6.00 


estate, 


Cost 


Accounting 
3rd EDITION “4 
By REITELL and HARRIS. @ This edition 


is a complete revision and embodies many 
new methods and practices, such as: the latest 
procedures in the use of standards for con 
trolling repetitive maintenance, overhauling 
charges and repairs; the practical applications 
of the Profit-Volume Ratios, both for profit 
analysis and for production and sales control; 
Profit Planning and the newest methods for 
handling of Current Allowances; and Cost and 
Variance statements to meet the needs of 
levels of management. 720 pages. 

Illustrated, $7.50 


different 


Mail Coupon Today for 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


coe oe er er ee OC 
TO: INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO 
Dept. C3, Scranton 9, Penna 
Send me the book’s) I have checked below, for 
10 days’ Free examination. At the end of that 
ime I will either remit price of book(s), plus 
postage, to you, or return the book(s) and owe 
ou nothing 
Basic Internal Auditing, Thurston $2.75 
Accounting Systems, Neuner & Neuner $6.00 
Cost Accounting, Reitell & Harris $7.50 
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Address 


Zone 





Southern Controllers Conference 
Attracts Big Audience 


With the theme, 
troller to Meet Changing Conditions,’’ the 
second annual Southern Controllers Con- 
ference, sponsored by the Dallas Control, 
met in the Baker Hotel at Dallas February 
i-5 for a stimulating two-day series of ses- 


Preparing the Con- 


sions 
[he first of these opened at 10 o'clock 
Friday morning under the chairmanship of 
Lyman L. Dyer, Comptroller of the Lone 
Star Gas Company, Dallas, and had as its 
speakers Laurence H. Fleck, Comptroller 
School of 


Dean of the 
Administration, Southern Methodist Uni- 


and Business 
versity, who spoke on “Education tor Con- 
trollership, and Walter Mitchell, Jr., 
Managing Director of the Controllers In- 
The Con 
Healthy 


stitute, who chose for his topic 
troller’s Responsibility for a 
Enterprise Economy 

Luncheon in the Texas Room of. the 
Hotel followed, at which J. R. Mulvey, 
Assistant Comptroller of Humble Oil & 
Refining Company, Houston, presided. 
James W. Aston, Vice President of Re- 
public National Bank of Dallas, presented 


an address entitled ‘The Boss 


At 2 o'clock the afternoon session con- 
vened, its theme being ‘The Controller in 
Action.” This session was divided into two 
periods. Christian E. Jarchow, Vice Presi- 
dent and Comptroller of International 
Harvester Company, Chicago, and chair- 
man of the board of the Controllers Insti- 
tute, was the guest speaker at the first 
period, discussing “How Far Should Busi- 
ness Go in Reporting to Stockholders, Em- 
ployes, and the Public?” Herman W. 
Boozer, Comptroller of Georgia Power 
Company, Atlanta, presided at this pe riod 
The second period of the session, fol- 
3 o'clock, heard A. D. Harder, 
Comptroller of Southwestern Life Insur- 
ance Company, Dallas, tell how “The 
Controller Analyzes Pension and Profit- 
Sharing Plans.” Chairman for this period 
was William M. Merritt, Chief Account 
ant of Todd Houston Shipbuilding Corp., 
and president of the Houston Control. 
After the close of the technical session 
there was a brief pause for reception and 
social hour preceding the Banquet which 
took place at 7:30 in the Crystal Ball- 
room. Henry S. Koepcke, Program Chair 


lowing at 
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man for the Conference, acted as Chair- 
man of this event with K. Y. Siddall, 
Comptroller of The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, and national presi- 
dent of the Institute, serving as toast- 
master. 

Popular Tom Collins, Publicity Direc- 
tor of the City National Bank & Trust 
Company of Kansas City, Mo., and a 
famous after-dinner speaker, was the fea- 
ture attraction at the Banquet. His dis- 
cussion of “This Promising World’’ pro- 
vided a message that was serious in content 
and inspirational in nature. 

Saturday's General Session opened at 
9:30. President of the New Orleans Con- 
trol, William P. Stich, Treasurer of The 
Leon Godchaux Clothing Company, Ltd., 
handled the gavel at this session, whose 
theme was “Accounting Trends.’ 

Gay Carroll, Comptroller of Humble 
Oil & Refining Company, Houston, ana- 
lyzed the “Possible Dangers in Present 
Trend of Accounting Thought,” assuming 
the position that the thinking which em- 
phasizes economic mcome instead of ac- 
counting income ts fraught with risk. His 
speech was followed by Claiborne H. 
Johnson, Controller of Fleming & Sons, 
Inc., who discussed the need for “Being 
Realistic in Reporting Income.” Mr. 
Johnson took the position that economic 
income reflected in balance sheet income 
statements and tax returns is a more 
realistic approach to reflecting true condi- 
tions 

After a brisk discussion period, the ses- 
sion came to a close. 

Last event on the program was a lunch- 
con in the Texas Room, presided over by 
Felix H. Tucker, president of the Dallas 
Control, who is Assistant Treasurer of 
Conro Manufacturing Company. Guests 
of honor included the national board of 
directors of the Institute. 

In his address at the luncheon K. Y 
Siddall, the Institute's national president, 
spoke on ‘Those Who Will Follow,” em- 
phasizing the need for training of future 
leaders in the fields of business, finance, 
and controllership. 

After the close of the Conference, the 
Institute's national board of directors held 
its regular mecting. 


New Pamphlet Issued 
by New York CPA Society 


A new pamphlet entitled “A Profes- 
sional Story: The CPA in New York,” just 
published by the New York State Society 
of Certified Public Accountants, is being 
distributed to members of the business 
and financial community, legislators and 
state officials, and other opinion leaders 
throughout the state. 

The purpose of the pamphlet is to raise 
an awareness of CPA standards and ob- 
jectives and to explain where the CPA fits 
into the business economy. 





Plant Health Programs 
PayDividends,CostLittle 


Pointing out that more than nine out 
of ten companies with health programs 
have experienced a decline in absentee- 
ism, accident rates and illness since in- 
stituting their programs, the Labor Re- 
lations Institute, New York, has prepared 
a 25-point checklist of hea:th program 
essentials for the guidance of its members. 
Some of the questions follow: 


1. Have you established a plant dis- 
pensary equipped to give employes 
physical examinations and emergency 
care? 

2. Do foremen send all plant sickness 
and accident cases to the dispensary, no 
matter how slight? 

3. Is your safety equipment inspected 
regularly? 

4. Does your plant have a program for 
housekeeping to help maintain safe, 
healthful working conditions? 

5. Do your employe publication and 
bulletin boards feature articles on pre- 
vention of occupational diseases and other 
health to pics? 

6. Is accident prevention stressed 
through supervisory meetings, plant post- 
ers and executive letters to employes? 

7. Do you cooperate with community 
accident and disease prevention cam- 
paigns? 

8. Are checks made on “accident 
prone” workers so they can be transferred 
to safer jobs? 


“Rising prices have affected health 
programs as well as other aspects of the 
industrial scene,” the Institute reports. 
However, recent figures show that a pro- 
gram can be established for less than $15 
per worker per year—only a slight in- 
crease over the pre-war cost of $12.36. 
The $15 figure includes the cost of amor- 
tizing the initial investment over a ten- 
year period. This investment ranges from 
$550 to $3,500 for the average small 
plant, depending upon the number and 
size of the rooms used, the amount of 
equipment purchased and the salaries 
paid to plant health personnel. In most 
cases, the total cost to the company for 
the entire installation was less than the 
expense formerly borne by the same firm 
for industrial accidents alone. 

“As compared with this small outlay, 
consider the results. One manufacturer 
with 225 employes, after one year's ex- 
perience with a health program, reports 
absenteeism reduced almost 85 per cent, 
accidents down 90 per cent, labor turn- 
over reduced to a minimum, and a 25 per 
cent saving in workmen's compensation 
rates. In one year, total net savings to 
this employer amounted to almost $10,- 
000.” 
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SERVICE TO AMERICA’S LEADING CORPORATIONS 


Teamwork Stressed 
in Training Book 


The improvement of teamwork and of 
productivity throughout business and in- 
dustry is the theme of a new book written 
by executives of Johnson & Johnson, 
manufacturers of hospital supplies, with 
home offices at New Brunswick, N. J. 

The authors are William McCord, Di- 
rector of Industrial Relations for Personal 
Products, a J&J subsidiary; Dr. Earl 
Planty, Executive Counselor at Johnson 
& Johnson; and Dr. Carlos Efferson of 
Gainesville, Ga., Staff Training Director 
for Chicopee Manufacturing Corporation, 
another J&J subsidiary. 

Entitled ‘‘Training Employees 
Managers for Production and Teamwork,” 
the book claims that training within in- 
dustry is the solution to the indifference, 
inefficiency, and lack of teamwork which 
exists in many offices and shops today. 

It attempts to answer the questions of 
executives, supervisors, and small busi- 
nessmen who want to know what training 
is and what it will do in return for the 
time, trouble and cost; it describes the 
organization and installation of training 
programs in small and large units, includ- 
ing supervisory and orientation training, 
technical, professional and skill training 


and 
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Forthcoming Meetings 


CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA 


Eastern Controllers Conference 
April 1-2 
Statler Hotel 
Boston, Mass. 


Midwestern Controllers Conference 
May 1-3 
Cleveland Hotel 
Cleveland, Ohio 


18th Annual National Meeting 
September 25-28 
St. Francis Hotel 


San Francisco, Calif. 








BEN D. BLack, Treasurer and Vice 
President of James McCreery & Company, 
New York, is now serving as Chairman 
of the Standardization Committee of the 
Controllers Congress of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association. Mr. Black 
replaces HUGO KUECHENMEISTER, Con- 
troller of Ed Schuster & Co., Inc., Mil- 
waukee. Both Messrs. Black and Kuechen- 
members of the Controllers 
America 


meister are 
Institute of 


FREDERIC E. BENTON, Assistant Con- 
troller of the Philadelphia Transportation 
Company, Philadelphia, and a member of 
the Controllers Institute, left early in 
January for six months work in Palestine 
and Egypt with the American Friends 
The work is under 
the jurisdiction of the United Nations 
bringing food, medicine, 

250,000 Arab refu 


Service Committee 


and concerns 
and blankets to 
gees in the area close to Gaza 


about 


HARRY F. HARRINGTON, Vice Presi 
dent of Boatmen’s National Bank, St 
Louts, Mo., has appointed a lay 

nember of the 
St Louts Ap 
pellate Judicial 


been 


Commission by 
Governor Phil 
M. Donnelly 
The Appellate 
Judicial Commis- 
sion, a nonpar 
board, s« 


j 


isan 


t 
lects candidates 


vacancies 

Appel- 
late Courts of 
Missouri. Mr. Harrington is vice president 
for Region 7 of the Controllers Institute 


otf America 


In re 


WILLIAM ERPENBECK, formerly 
Controller and Assistant 
American Home Products Corporation 
New York, ts Vice President and 
Director of Ayerst, McKenna & Harri 
son, Ltd., New York. Mr. Erpenbeck is 


i director of the New York City Control] 
of America 


Treasurer of 


now 


of the Controllers Institute 


THE CONTROLLER 


ALFRED J. HoOerFER, Controller of 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, has 
been elected a Director of the company. 
Mr. Hoefer, who will continue as Con- 
troller, to which post he was elected in 
1946, 1s a member of the Controllers 
Institute of America. 


H. W. CLAPSADDLE has been appointed 
Divisional Controller of the Buick-Olds 
mobile-Pontiac assembly division of Gen 
eral Motors, Detroit. He succeeds J. A 
McFETRIDGE, who has_ been appointed 
Controller of the Allison 
Indianapolis. 


division in 


JOHN H. MacDona.p, Administrative 
Vice President of the National Broadcast 
ing Company, Inc., New York, served as 
chairman of the session on Corporate Fi 
nancial Policies during the recent two-day 
meeting of the Finance Division of the 
American Management Association. Mr. 
MacDonald is a national director and past 
president of the Controllers Institute. 


A. E. Witt, Division Controller and 
Assistant Secretary of The National Sup- 
ply Company, Torrance, California, has 
retired from active duty, according to an 
announcement by E. H. THORSTEINSON, 
Vice President and Controller of the 
Company. Mr. Witt, who will 
with the Torrance organization in 
visory capacity, recently completed 32 
years of service with The National Supply 
Company, which he had served as Divi- 


remain 
an ad 


sion Controller since 1944 and as Assist 
ant Secretary since 1947 

Frep W. MILL succeeds Mr. Witt as 
Division Controller of The National Sup- 
ply Company. Mr. Mill has been with the 
company 1917, starting with the 
Torrance Plant as Timekeeper and _pro- 
gressing through other accounting ac- 
tivities until 1944 when he was appointed 
Assistant Division Controller. In 1945 
Mr. Mill was transferred to the Executive 
Otfices in Pittsburgh as General Super- 
visor of Plant Accounting, and in 1947 
became General Plant Controller. 


since 
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BERNARD S. RODEY, JR., previously vice 
president of the New York City Control 
of the Controllers Institute, has been 
named president 
of the Control, 
succeeding JOHN 
D. GRAYSON 
who has re- 
signed because 
of a change in 
business connec- 
tion. 

Mr. Rodey 1s 
Assistant Secre- 
tary of Consolli- 
dated Edison 
Company of New York, Inc., and manager 
of its Tax Department. He served as 
vice chairman of the Public Utilities In- 
dustry Conference at the 1948 Annual 
Meeting of the Institute, and was respon- 
sible during the past year for the organi 
zation of the Technical Committees now 
active in the New York City Control. 


Blackstone 


JouNn D. Grayson, formerly Treasurer 
of Hazeltine Corporation, New York, and 
President of Northeastern Molding Com- 

pany of New 
Haven, Conn., 
has accepted the 
position of Con 
troller of The 
Magnavox Com- 
pany, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., 
manufacturers of 
television - radio- 
phonographs 
He succeeds 
JOHN S. STUR 
GEON who has been named Treasurer of 
the company. 

Mr. Sturgeon had previously served 
Magnavox as Comptroller since joining 
the organization 
in 1940. A grad- 
uate of Yale Uni- 
versity. Mr. Stur- 
geon became a 
certified — public 
accountant in 
New York, as- 
sociated with 
Haskins & Sells, 
and later joined 
the Chicago of- | 
fices of Price, 

Waterhouse & Co. He is a member of the 
Controllers Institute of America and the 
American Institute of Accountants. 


GrorGeE A. DANIELS has been ap- 
pointed Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Hydraulic Press Manufacturing Co., Mt. 
Gilead, O., succeeding W. C. BATCHELOR 
who resigned in January after 33 years of 
service. Mr. Daniels, a member of the 
Controllers Institute, has served Hydraulic 
Press as Controller for the past two years. 





ARTHUR M. Jones, formerly Assistant 
Treasurer and Comptroller, is now Assist- 
ant Treasurer in Charge of Accounting 
and Finance with Goodall-Sanford, Inc., 
Sanford, Maine. 


ErRNrEsSt N. CHAMBERLAIN has_ been 
appointed Comptroller to succeed Mr 
Jones. Mr. Chamberlain comes to Goodall- 
Sanford from Kaiser Fleetwings, Inc., 
Bristol, Pa., where he held the position 
of Controller. Both Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Jones are members of the Controllers 
Institute. 


C. WILLIAM SUNDIN has been named 
Controller of Material Service Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. Mr. Sundin, a member of 
the Controllers Institute, was formerly 
Comptroller of Marblehead Lime Com 
pany, Chicago. 


ARTHUR L. EastcotT has taken over 
the duties of Comptroller of Albion 
Malleable Iron Company, Albion, Mich 
Prior to this connection Mr. Eastcott was 
a member of the staff of Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co., and also served as Assist 
ant Treasurer and Comptroller of Perfex 
Corporation, Milwaukee. Mr. Eastcott 
will continue as a member of the Milwau- 
kee Control of the Controllers Institute. 


RAYMOND J. BARBER, JR., formerly 
Assistant Comptroller of Goodall-San- 
ford, Inc., Sanford, Maine, is now serving 
as Assistant Controller of the Glen Alden 
Coal Company, Scranton, Pa. Mr. Barber 
is amember of the Controllers Institute. 


H. RANDOLPH BARBEE has been elected 
First Vice President of Federal Storage 
Company, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Mr. 
Barbee, who has 
been Secretary 
of the company 
for 20 years, 1s 
president of the 
District of Co- 
lumbia Control, 
Controllers In- 
stitute oft 
America. 


Harris & Ewina 


E. Jay Rock, a member of the Control- 
lers Institute of America, who is currently 
serving on the Taxation Committee of the 
New York City Control of the Institute, is 
the author of a pamphlet entitled ‘Tax 
Angles’ which includes 30 concise articles 
covering important points in connection 
with federal income taxes. The book ts 
published by the Research Publishing 
Company, New York. Information ts like 
wise available from Mr. Rock at 366 
Madison Avenue, New York 17. Mr. Rock 
is a certified public accountant with offices 
in Connecticut and New York and has pre- 
viously published pamphlets on account- 


ing, financing, and cost control as well as 


various articles on taxation. 


spree Unie A 


POINTING UP the story at the Annual President's Dinner of the Mil- 
waukee Control, Controllers Institute of America, is Lester M. LaPorte, 
Controller of Wisconsin Electric Power Company, and president of the 
Control. And the story is apparently a good one, judging from Walter 
Mitchell, Jr., Managing Director of the Institute; Dr. Dwayne Orton, Di- 
rector of Education, International Business Machines Company, who 
was speaker for the evening; K. Y. Siddall, Comptroller of The Procter 
& Gamble Company, and national president of the Institute; and Law- 
rence G. Regner, Secretary of Briggs & Stratton Corporation, and a 
national director of the Institute. The meeting was held January 19 at 
the University Club in Milwaukee when thirty-nine members and guests 
heard Dr. Orton speak on “The Art of Human Relations.” 


GeorGE A. INGALLS, Comptroller 
American Machine & Foundry Company 
New York, is now serving on the board 
of directors of the National Association 
of Cost Accountants. 


Eleven members of the Controllers 
Institute of America have been named to 
serve on aa Advisory Fanel to the Army 
Comptroller. They are part of a 21-man 
panel comprising leaders in the fields of 
public accounting, management 
neering, industrial accounting, and con 
trollership who have accepted the in 
vitation of Major General Edmond H. 
Leavey, Army Comptroller. 

The Advisory Panel will aid the Army 
Comptroller in improving the effective 
ness of the operations of the Depart 


eng! 


ment of the Army in relation to the 


financial, budgetary and accounting prob 
lems and provide assurance that account 
ing and business policies and procedures 
are in keeping with current trends and 
in accordance with the most acceptable 
practices now utilized in modern busi 
ness and industry 

Members of the Advisory Panel are 
J. C. ANDERSON, Comptroller of Stand- 
ard Oil Company (New Jersey); F. G 
HAWTHORNE, Comptroller and Assistant 
Secretary of Weston Electrical Instrument 
Corp.; L. E. HANSON, Comptroller of 


THE CONTROLLER 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Incorpo- 
rated; WAYNE C. Marks, Controller of 
General Foods Corporation; CHARLES 
ONprICcK of The Sperry Corporation; 
Maurice E. PELouBET of Pogson, Pelou- 
bet and Co., certified public accountants; 
G. A. MILLS of Princeton University; J. 
KARL FISHBACH, Assistant Controller of 
Macy's, New York; DoNaLp M. Russ- 
ELL of Lybrand, Ross Bros. and Mont- 
gomery, certified public accountants. 
Prarce F. Boyer, Vice President and 
Comptroller of Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion; M. R. SCHERMERHORN, JR., Vice 
President of The Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany; Ewinc W. ReiLtey of McKinsey 
and Company, Inc.; FRANK FEIGENBAUM, 
Comptroller of The American News 
Company, Inc.; JOHN McCEACHREN of 
Touche, Niven, Bailey & Smart, certified 
public accountants; COLONEL ANDREW 
STEWART of Haskins & Sells, certified 
public accountants; W. H. Reap, Profes- 
sor of Accounting, University of Tennes- 
see; JOHN W. Hooper, Executive Vice 
President of The Lincoln Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn; GEORGE W. Troost, Comp- 
troller of the Chrysler Corporation; Eri 
CAMMAN of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and 
Co., certified public accountants; WIL- 
LIAM B. FRANKE of Franke, Hannon, and 
Withey, certified public accountants; and 
MeFForD R. RUNYON, consultant. 
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Midwestern Controllers 
Preparing for May Conference 


Midwestern controllers are getting 
plans under way for their 11th annual 
Conference to be held May 1-2-3 in 
Cleveland, O., announces Thomas J. To- 
bin, Comptroller of the Erie Railroad 
Company, Cleveland, who is serving as 
General Chairman of the event. 

Sponsored by the Cleveland Control of 
the Controllers Institute of America, the 
Conference is scheduled to take place at 
the Cleveland Hotel. 

Invitations to participate in the C onfer- 
ence have been extended to 17 other Mid- 
western Controls, namely, Buffalo, Chi- 





Double 
Exposure 


E, ERY business faces not only 


the chance of encountering 
financial misfortune through 
a variety of casualties but 
also the possibility of the in- 
upon for in- 


surance relied 


demnity against such losses 


being deficient or inapplic- 
able. 

This double exposure can 
be avoided if the insurance is 
fashioned upon a complete 
knowledge of the casual risks 
threatening the business, pref- 
erably obtained from an un 
biased survey by people who 
specialize in making such in 


vestigations. 


JOHN R. BLADES 


Insurance Adviser 
50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Established 1926 
NO INSURANCE SOLD 











cago, Cincinnati, Columbus, Dayton, De- 
troit, Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, Louisville, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, 
Quad Cities, St. Louis, Toledo, Twin 
Cities, and Western Michigan. 

Assisting Mr. Tobin in the capacity of 
Vice Chairman is Ralph H. Smith, Con- 
troller of the Cleveland Electric Hlumi- 
nating Company, who is current president 
of the Cleveland Control, while Commit- 
tee personnel will consist of the follow- 
ing: 


PROGRAM—George R. Herzog, Union 
Bank of Commerce, Chairman; J. J. An- 
zalone, Allegheny Corporation; Russell 
M. Braund, American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany; Richard L. Brummage, Dresser In- 
dustries, Inc.; George S. Dively, Harris- 
Seybold Company; L. D. McDonald, 
Warner & Swasey Company; Hugh L. 
Patch, Standard Oil Company (Ohio) ; 
Philip W. Scott, Bryant Heater Company. 


ARRANGEMENTS—Ogden Ashley, 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company, 
Chairman; John A. Clark, Jr., Stacey 
Bros. Gas Construction Company, Stacey- 
Dresser Engineering Division; William 


THIN PAPERS 
Reduce 


DZ7INIeW VAIEINIE® 
and FILING COSTS 


Use 
c OL Ea 


LH: No Pa eE 2S 
_ Fidelity Onion Skin 
Clearcopy Onion Skin 


Superior Manifold 


)IC-Y-Yo) BI EDalbbz-Loldbbobale ml Olen 


Turners Falls, Mass. 


A. Crichley, Diamond Alkali Company ; 
Harold L. Hale, Pittsburgh Steamship 
Company; John F. Hudelson, Clark Con- 
troller Company; Kenneth Thompson, 
Great Lakes Steamship Co., Inc. 


FINANCE—Ralph A. Martin, The 
Standard Oil Company (Ohio), Chair- 
man; George A. Cuddy, The Di-Noc 
Manufacturing Company; Richard C. 
Huelsman, Central National Bank of 
Cleveland. 


REGISTRATION—Russell J. Van Dame, 
The Lincoln Electric Company, Chair- 
man; William R. Forsythe, The Ohio 
Crankshaft Co.; L. Palmer Fox, The Pipe 
Machinery Co.; George J. Grikshell, Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corporation ; John 
W. Kemper, Jack & Heintz Precision In- 
dustries, Inc.; Ernest M. Knapp, Ferro 
Machine & Foundry, Inc.; Royal G. 
Parks, National Malleable & Steel Cast- 
ings Company. 


RECEPTION—Millard E. Price, Thomp- 
son Products, Inc., Chairman; William 
M. Brown, The Robinson Clay Product 
Co., Akron; Albert F. Goodrich, The 
Cleveland Hobbing Machine Company, 
Euclid; George L. Horst, Central Grey- 
hound Lines, Inc.; Norman F. Luekens, 
The George Worthington Company; 
George T. Zack, The White Motor Co. 

Presidents of participating Controls will 
also serve on the Reception Committee. 


PuBLiciry—A. C. Gay, The Wm. Tay- 
lor Son & Co., Chairman; L. R. Swett, 
Central Outdoor Advertising Co., Inc. 


INTER-CONTROL ATTENDANCE—Math 
W. Thernes, The Ohio Public Service Co., 
Chairman; Arthur J. Fink, Oglebay-Nor- 
ton & Company; Harry M. Frey, Tow- 
motor Corporation. 

The Inter-Control Attendance Commit- 
tee will also include secretaries of partici- 
pating Controls. 


Two New Check Writers 
Introduced by Todd 


Two new Protectograph Check Writers, 
one electric, the other hand-operated, have 
been announced by The Todd Company, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 

Model 79, a new electric portable, was 
created to meet customer need for a ma- 
chine with standard gauges to handle the 
check forms in most common use. 

Model 74 is similar in design to Model 
79 except that it is hand-operated. Both 
were styled by Henry Dreyfus, noted in- 
dustrial designer. 


APPRAISALS 


Made by qualified experts in all lines 
STANDARD APPRAISAL COMPANY 


6 CHURCH ST. 
NEW YORK 





ATLANTA 
CHicaeo 
O£TRoT 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 











Let’s Review 


(Continued from Page 114) 


that certain items have been tfe- 
classified during the period. 
They must be adapted to the vari- 
ous levels of responsibility—re- 
ports for the top officers need show 
responsibility for deviations only as 
far as departments or sub-depart- 
ments, while those for foremen or 
unit supervisors should show fall 
detail for ther units only. 
. They must be comparative in form 
actual versus budget for the cur- 
rent period and for the year to date 
and under some circumstances, 
compared with a previous period 
or other criteria. Exceptions must 
stand out clearly, and percentages 
of deviation from the expected re- 
sult are usually helpful. 


Thus departmental reports will actu- 
ally support condensed reports for higher 
echelons of management, and detailed re- 
ports will be submitted to those able to 
take corrective action. Charts frequently 
are easier to understand in the case of 
“eye-minded’’ executives or supervisors. 
In addition, personal consultation should 
be used for followup on corrective action. 

In conclusion, let me summarize the 
steps which I'd take right now to 
strengthen our budget position: 


Review our organization as to re- 

sponsibility. 

. Review our budgetary control or- 
ganization—executive vs. committee 
or director and committee. 

Review our Classification of accounts 
does it permit assembly of data 

along the lines of responsibility ? 

Review our budgets in detail. 

a. Manufacturing—material, _ labor, 
burden—assemble product cost 
curve at all levels (in mercantile 
organization, this will be pur- 
chase budget). 

Sales—by territories and products, 
adjusted in accordance with in- 
dices if available, with market sur- 
veys and other available data. 
Selling and administrative ex- 
pense—set up flexible budget, 
then combine with manufacturing 
for break-even chart. 
Plant and equipment budget. 
Master financial budget and cash 
forecast. 

5. Finally, review our system of re- 

ports and of enforcement followup. 


When we get through, we will have 
done about as much work as though we 
were instituting a budget system for the 
first time—but we'll be pretty certain that 
we're not basing our forecasts on fallacies. 


Do half-cocked figures 


make your shots go wild? 


Comptroller Daniel Boom volleys 

and thunders because payrolls 

and financial reports are late. 
Dan’s what you’d call a Big 


Shot —- small caliber. Instead of 


blowing his top at the overworked 
girls in his office, he should aim 
his heavy artillery at obsolete 
record-keeping methods. Modern 
McBee methods would give Dan’s 
office a shot in the arm. 

Low-cost Keysort cards, for ex- 
ample, would take elusive figures 
out of hiding in ledgers, put them 
at point-blank range. Keysort 
cards are marginally punched 
cards whick can be pre-coded to 
serve as original records. 

When you use Keysort cards, 
your orders, invoices, clock cards, 
and job tickets don’t have to be 
copied and recopied. Keysort 
cards cut down chances of error 


. can be keyed and sorted in 
minutes instead of hours. 

What’s more, you don’t need 
expensive equipment or specially 
skilled people for Keysort or for 
any McBee operation. No other 
record-keeping method can give 
you fresh facts and figures about 
your business at such low cost. 

There’s a McBee man near you. 
Ask him to call. Or write us. 





Keysort is based on a card with coded 
holes punched near the edges. When notched, 
they make the card mechanically articulate. 
Quantities of data can be classified, filed, 
found and used .. . quickly and accurately. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Offices in principal cities 


310 Spadina Ave., Toronto 2B, Ontario, Canada 











printed belou 


Readers of the notice 


dividually responsible for determining the value 


of the position open. 


of the person available or 
Copy DEADLINE 


Tenth of month preceding publication 


are in- 





Positions Open 


Accountant 


Established commercial firm has open- 
ing for an experienced accountant, pre- 
ferably a Certified Public Accountant, 
who is an expert in the installation and 
supervision of accounting machines in 
a large organization. Address: Box 898, 
THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty-Second 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


Operating Controller 
| & 


In charge of multi-plant accounting 
Age 37-45. CPA with good 
industrial and administrative accounting 


functions 


expericnce 

Here 1s an opportunity to get estab- 
lished with a com- 
pany and enjoy living in a small but 
cosmopolitan community in Wisconsin. 
Write giving complete details to: Box 
906, THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty- 
Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


going somcw he re : 


Assistant Plant Accountant 


Graduate accountant with extensive 
industrial experience capable of super- 
vising all plant accounting functions. 
Age range 35-45. Give complete details. 
Address: Box 907, THE CONTROLLER, 
One East Forty-Second Street, New York 


IFN YX. 


Manager of Internal Auditing 


CPA with industrial auditing experi- 
ence. Limited traveling. Age 35-45. Re- 
side in Wisconsin. Write complete de- 
tails. Address: Box 908, THE CONTROL- 
LER, One East Forty-Second Street, New 
York 17, New York 


Senior Industrial Staff Accountant 


Graduate accountant with experience 
i 


in application of enginecring standards 


THE CONTROLLER 


to production, cost, labor, materials and 
overhead. Age range 30-40. Write giv- 
ing complete details. Address: Box 909, 
THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty-Second 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Positions Wanted 


Controller—Executive Accountant 

Executive accountant presently em- 
ployed offers: eleven years of heavy in- 
dustrial and diversified experience in 
executive capacity, functioning as part 
of top management group, and five years 
of public accounting experience as super- 
vising senior. Practical experience in- 
cludes executive committee functions, 
financial planning, salary administration 
and organization planning; development 
of manufacturing expansion, and cost re- 
duction programs; developing, analyzing 
and interpreting costs, budgets, inventory 
and cost control, all phases of general ac- 
counting, internal auditing, systems, pro- 
cedures, taxes, financial and cost reports. 
Certified Public Accountant. Age 44. 
Salary $15,000. Address: Box 763, THE 
CONTROLLER, One East Forty-Second 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Controller—Executive Accountant 


Executive accountant offers many years 
of industrial experience in executive ca- 
pacity, functioning as part of top man- 
agement group with multiplant operations. 
Practical experience includes organiza- 
tional and account planning; development 
of inventory controls and cost reduction 
programs; developing, analyzing and in- 
terpreting costs and budgets; general 
accounting, taxes, procedures, — insur- 
ance and the preparation of financial 
statements, operating reports and surveys. 
Member of Controllers Institute. Age 43, 
married, three dependents. Address: Box 
813, THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty- 
Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Financial Executive—Treasurer— 
Controller 


Institute member seeks responsible po- 
sition requiring top executive ability. 
Thoroughly qualified in finayces, costs, 
budgets, internal auditing, insurance, in- 
ventory control, credits and collections, 
and all phases of general accounting, fi- 
nancial cost and SEC reports. Twenty- 
five years of exceptional broad experience 
in handling complicated organizational 
problems, coordination of systems and in- 
ternal controls. Excellent record. Address: 
Box 862, THE CONTROLLER, One East 
Forty-Second Street, New York:'17, N: Y: 
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Controller—Treasurer 


A Controllers Institute member, pres- 
ently employed, seeks challenging assign- 
ment as Controller, Treasurer, or Assist- 
ant to Senior Officer. Can arrange early 
availability. Would relocate. Broad na- 
tional, industrial experience, all functions ; 
management level. Special fortes: organi- 
zation, personnel procurement and train- 
ing, modern accounting techniques, sys- 
tems installations, procedure manuals, cost 
reduction, budgets, credits. Timely and ac- 
curate figures interpreted for manage- 
ment’s action. Effective controls painlessly 
applied. Educated Harvard—business ad- 
ministration, accounting, law. Age 45. 
Married. Salary dependent upon location, 
responsibility and opportunity. Address: 
Box 875, THE CONTROLLER, One East 
Forty-Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Controller—Assistant Controller 


Institute member desires position as 
Controller, Assistant Controller or other 
financial officer. He is Profit Conscious. 
His theme is PRoFIT INSURANCE. He is 
accustomed to increasing profits in manu- 
facturing concerns by analysis of opera- 
tions and development of financial con- 
trols, cost systems, procedures, effective 
human relations, tax savings and_ better 
methods which give immediate data 
needed by executives responsible for 
sales, manufacturing and financial policy. 
He is presently employed, college trained, 
45 years old, married and has three de- 
pendents. Address: Box 886, THE Con- 
TROLLER, One East Forty-Second Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Assistant Controller—Executive 
Accountant 


CPA (N.Y.), diversified private ex- 
perience in general and cost accounting, 
preparation of reports for management 
and special reports, development and 
installation of general and cost account- 
ing systems and procedures, office pro- 
cedures and personnel supervision. Ca- 
pable of co-ordinating production plan- 
ning, time and motion study, functions 
with accounting. Prefer New England 
or New York. Age 36. Single. Address: 
Box 897, THE CONTROLLER, One East 
Forty-Second Street, New York 17, N. Y 


Treasurer—-Controller 


Institute member desires connection 
as Treasurer, Controller, or similar po- 
sition with progressive company. Previ- 
ous experience as Controller, Public Ac- 
countant, Auditor, and Office Manager. 
Extensive knowledge in manufacturing, 
wholesaling and retail operations. Thor- 
oughly experienced in all phases of ac- 
counting, methods, procedures, inter- 





pretation, financial and operating data 
for use by top management. Age 40. 
Married. Address: Box 899, THE CON- 
TROLLER, One East Forty-Second Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


Controller—Treasurer 


Member of the Controllers Institute, 
American Institute of Accountants, 
CPA, Attorney, B.S. in Business Ad- 
ministration, interested in opportunity. 
Diversified experience includes fourteen 
years ot auditing, accounting, systems, 
and procedures. Especially interested in 
administration, personnel, and coordina- 
tion. Presently assistant controller. Pre- 
fer to locate in South. Salary require- 
ments $6000-8000 depending on loca- 
tion, responsibility and opportunity. 
Age 36, married, three dependents. Ad- 
dress: Box 900, THE CONTROLLER, One 
East Forty-Second Street, New York 17, 
New York. 


Treasurer—Controller—Assistant 


Pennsylvania CPA, twenty years ac- 
counting experience including 
years as controller manufacturing com- 
pany, four years as junior partner public 
accounting, five years on controller's 
statf for multi-plant manufacturing 
company. Heavy on systems including 
standard costs, job simplification, and 
federal and state taxes. Age 37, will 
locate anywhere. Address: Box 901, 
THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty-Second 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


three 


Accountant and Financial Executive 


Certified Public Accountant (New 
York). Age 40, past seven years Assist- 
ant Treasurer and Controller of group 
of textile manufacturing corporations 
doing $15 million annual volume. 
Fifteen years broad experience, financial, 
accounting, and taxes, including budg- 
ets, standard cost systems, retirement 
plans, internal audit and control and 
insurance functions. Prefer New York 
City or vicinity. Address: Box 902, 
THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty-Second 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


Controller—Treasurer 


CPA, college graduate, 43, twenty 
years diversified experience in public 
and private accounting supervisory po- 
sitions. Efficient administrator familiar 
with all phases of accounting, auditing, 
taxes, finance, and corporate procedures 
Prefer small city in South or Middle 
West. Address: Box 903, THE CONTROL- 
LER, One East Forty-Second Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Traveling Auditor—Field Accountant 


Twenty-five years broad background 
in responsible capacities in the field of 
accounting, auditing and related Ad- 
ministrative activity. 

To state the facts briefly: I am an Ac- 
countant with substantial experience in 
public and private practice in auditing 
and the development of methods and 
procedures. 

As Field Accountant I have organized, 
trained, and supervised staffs administer- 
ing work of departments such as ma- 
terial acquisition and stores control; 
time keeping and payroll; equipment, 
tools and inventory control; budget and 
cost; with the responsibility of produc- 
ing factual data and accountability for 
property. Negotiated contract  settle- 
ments, conducted renegotiation proce- 
dures and settlement of claims. Can be 
contacted direct by telephone, Glen 
Cove 4-1268 (New York). Or address: 
Box 904, THE CONTROLLER, One East 
i2nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Controller—Treasurer 
Assistant to President 
A Controller and member of Control 


lers Institute desires new connecton. 
Several years experience as Controller, 








A Quality Service 
Conducted on a Professional Level 


(NATIONAL IN SCOPE) 


ACCOUNTANTS 
$6,000-$12,000 


Costs (SR), General 


(SR-Consolidated Statements) 


also as Assistant to President, Assistant 
Controller and Chief Cost Accountant, 
mostly heavy manufacturing; with addi- 
tional public and general accounting and 
diversified industrial experience. Com- 
petent in financial management, branch 
or plants control, budgets, costs, general 
accounting, taxes, credits and collec- 
tions, office management, organization, 
systems and procedures. Comprehensive 
financial and operating statements and 
reports, graphs and charts prepared as 
Have taught 
cost accounting for university. Graduate 
of Northwestern University, with one 
year post-graduate there in School of 
Business Administration. Age 43, mar- 
ried, one child. Address: Box 905, THE 
CONTROLLER, One East Forty-Second 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


guide for management. 


Executive Accountant 

Accountant, CPA New York, with ex- 
tensive Latin American experience, full 
command of Spanish. Also fifteen years 
of diversified public accounting experi- 
ence in U.S.A. Effective in reorganiza- 
tion and systems work and employe 
training. Offers services to maintain 
liaison with foreign staffs. Address: Box 
910, THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty- 
Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. , 





(SR-Inven- 





tories), Cost Systems Analyst (SUPV-SRS), Accounting Procedures 
Specialists (SRS), Federal Income Tax Accountants (SUPV-SR), 
Internal Auditors (SUPV-SRS) and others. Large Mid-Western 
manufacturer, pension plan, insurance program etc. Majority vacan- 
cies original occasioned by modernization program. Excellent long 
range career opportunities. College degree or C.P.A. mandatory. Ap- 


plicant responsible for agency fee. 


HARVEY LITTLEFIELD 
Personnel Specialist 


ACCOUNTING, ANDITING AND TAXES 
ANdover 3-2646 Suite 1208, 108 N. State Street 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 

















Don’t 
Miss 
Midwestern! 


11th Annual 


MIDWESTERN 
CONTROLLERS 
CONFERENCE 


May 1-3 
Cleveland Hotel 
Cleveland, 0. 
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NIGHTS AT HOME! 
LAW °0 Us. vecree 
LaSalle’s famous Law Library —used as refer- 
ence in many Law libraries and Law offices 
has enabled thousands to master Law _ sur- 
prisingly fast, in spare hours at home, for busi- 
ness and professional advancement. 

These 14 remarkable volumes, compiled by 
leading professors and lawyers, cover the whole 
basic field of Law in condensed, orderly, sim- 
plified manner. 

You advance rapidly with this great library, 
plus special lectures furnished. We guide you 
step-by-step with personalized Problem Meth- 
od of instruction... you learn by doing—han- 
dling legal problems —not by memorizing rules. 

Send for two FREE 4s-page booklets, *‘Law 

N » for Leadership,” and ‘‘Evidence,” 
questions about Law and its value 

1 telling how LaSalle Law graduates 

are winning rapid advancement in business and 


public life. Mail coupon below. No obligation, 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 
417 S. Dearborn St. Dept. 3346-L. Chicago 5, ILL. 
Send me your two FREE booklets described above, 
without ot t 
Nam Age 


Increasing Tax Rates Require 


Efficient Tax Administration 


Tax men would do well ‘‘to stop crying 
crocodile tears over every tax increase’’ 
and concentrate on efficient administra- 
tion, according to Carl Barker, Assistant 
to the President of Shell Oil Company 
and president of the Tax Institute. 

Making the presidential address before 
the Tax Institute’s recent symposium in 
New York, Barker urged a three-pronged 
attack on tax problems for the future: 
first, to lead the fight for governmental 
economy and efficiency; second, to inform 
the public about the high cost of a too- 
paternal government—"Too many people 
believe that ‘the man with the whiskers’ 
is Santa Claus instead of Uncle Sam,” 
Barker said—and third, to concentrate 
on proper drafting of tax laws, on effec- 
tive administration, and on the selection 
and training of competent administrators. 

Many problems now besetting tax men, 
he pointed out, arise from poor legislative 
drafting rather than from inefficient ad- 
ministration. Since it is extremely difficult 
to administer a poor law well, the prob- 
lems are not likely to be solved until tax 
laws are drawn more soundly. 

However, the need for efficient and 
equitable administration is still great. As 
an example of the importance of good 
administration, he cited a typical situation 
in the “intensively competitive oil indus- 
try. . . . If two comparable service sta- 
tions on opposite corners are assessed 
differently, the one with the lower assess- 
ment has an unfair competitive advan- 
tage.” Adequate administration of prop- 
erty taxes can lead to equity for more 
taxpayers than any other single improve- 
ment in the entire tax structure, he said. 

Another serious weak spot in tax ad- 
ministration has existed for years in muni- 
cipal and state taxes. A city excise, for 
example, is difficult to collect. However, 
evaders cut prices to meet prices just be- 
yond municipal boundaries, while honest 
operators must absorb the tax in order to 
remain competitive. The result is a situa- 
tion grossly unfair for businessmen and 
unsatisfactory from the standpoint of rev- 
enue for the municipality. The problem 
must remain virtually insoluble until good 
legislation is reinforced by competent ad- 
ministration. 

In the oil industry, Barker said, this 
situation has improved considerably dur- 
ing the past few years. He referred to 
several give-and-take conferences between 
those who levy and collect taxes and those 
who pay them, in which problems were 
aired and information exchanged with re- 
sulting benefits for both governmental 
bodies and taxpayers. 


From a strictly practical point of view, 
the degree to which a tax can be passed 
on to the taxpayer is the direct measure 
of the degree to which the tax can be col- 
lected. If taxes are properly administered, 
the taxpayer is fully aware of them and 
will see to it, through the use of his vote, 
that they are held within reasonable 
limits. Consequently, there is an increas- 
ing need for tax experts to keep the pub- 
lic informed about the national and local 
tax picture so that the government can 
realize the full benefit of taxes that are 
levied and the public can be assured of 
fair treatment under soundly conceived 
and properly administered tax laws. 


Gas Reserves Going Up 

Nearly 27 cubic miles or about 4.4 
trillion cubic feet of natural gas were 
consumed in the United States in 1947, 
according to an analysis of the supply 
and utilization of natural gas by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
The quantity of gas, weighing about 106 
million tons, has the heat value of “‘ap- 
proximately 175 million tons of coal.” 

Proved reserves of natural gas at the 
end of 1947 are estimated to be 165.93 
trillion cubic feet, the analysis points 
out, while a year earlier they totaled 
160.58 trillion. 

“In other words, gas reserves in- 
creased 5.35 trillion cubic feet despite 
net production of 5.6 trillion cubic feet 
in 1947. At this rate of consumption our 
presently known reserves would last 
about thirty years. Additions to reserves 
either from discoveries of new fields or 
from additions and extensions of known 
fields, however, continue to boost gas 
supplies.” 

In 1925 gas reserves were estimated at 
23 trillion cubic feet. 
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“In the event you miss a payment— 
WHO is your next of kin?” 














PENSION AND 
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PLANS 
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THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Pension Trust Division 


11 Broad Street, New York 15 + Telephone HAnover 2-9800 






































NO PLACE FOR FAIRY TALES 


There's no substitute for accuracy and economy in our business. 
That's why you'll like Sratistica’s down-to-earth methods of 
serving you. 

Our organization can prov ide 100 girls for an inventory. We can give 
you 50, 1000 or 100,000 hours tor any figure work—a retro-active 
payroll, a revision of standard costs or a LIFO revaluation. 

[hen again, we can key-punch from 1000 to 1,000,000 cards and 
tabulate them on an inventory, a sales analysis, a machine load, sales 
forecast, etc. Or we can type 1000 or more financial statements for you. 
Remember that this complete service is available to you on a regular 
or emergency basis. Just phone or write our nearest office for complete 


information. 


TABULATING e CALCULATING ¢ TYPING © MARKETING RESEARCH TABULATIONS 


(IN YOUR OFFICE OR OURS) 


STATISTICAL TABULATING COMPANY 


Established in 1933—M, R. Notoro, President 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
50 Broadway 53 West Jackson Blvd. Arcade Building 
Phone WH 3-8383 Phone HA 7-2700 Phone CH. 5284 





